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CONTEMPLATION. 


BY MRS. 8. J. HALE. 


An Angel, from the courts above, 
Had earthward turn’d his eye, 
Sending a glance of heaven’s pure love, 
Like star-beam from the sky :— 


That soft, seraphic ray of light, 
Where will its radiance glow ? 

On brow of Queen with gems bedight? 
Or Beauty’s breast of snow ? 


Or gild the Conqueror’s burnish’d steel } 
Or Patriot’s eye illume? 

To Martyr’s soul Hope’s form reveal 
Amid the dungeon’s gloom ? 


Or grace the sleeping infant's head, 
Like charm from holy shrine 4 
Or o’er the dying Christian shed 
A gleam of joy divine? 


No—rather on the humble mind, 
To Contemplation given, 


(See Plate.) 


Seeking the “ perfect Good” to find, 
Will fall that ray of heaven. 


As things most bright attract the light, 
And fair things draw the fair, 

So thoughts that flow from heaven unite 
With thoughts ascending there. 


And thus may Woman's spirit free 
In Contemplation rise, 

And win from angel sympathy 
The wisdom of the skies. 


While Man, with all his worldly art, 
And reason’s vaunted light, 

If lack’d this teaching of the heart, 
To guide his soul aright; 


Like dweller in earth’s mines may grope, 
A feeble lamp his sun ;— 

While Woman’s love, and faith, and hope, 
Heaven's cloudless realms have won. 


NAO MOOD 


SONNET WRITING. 


BY D. H. ROBINSON. 


I Love a regular Italian sonnet 
Full of a rattling, rolling sort of rhyme, 
And sparkling as the skies of that glad clime 


Within the purse of one who late hath won it! 
’Tis Love’s own proper and peculiar dress ; 
And if you wish to robe him rightly, then 


Where Petrarch loved, and Laura frowned upon it:— Breathe forth in sonnets all your tenderness! 


And when a master’s hand hath laboured on it, 
The regular recurrence hath a chime 
Like the rich ringing music of a dime 
VOL. XxX1x.—9 


And it is Wisdom’s home too,—as ye ken 
Who read ;—and there’ll be readers, more or lesa 
Of this, mine own immortal specimen! 
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(See Plate.) 


Tuere are few exhibitions of selfishness more 
disagreeable to the beholder than the selfishness of 
appetite. Alimentiveness is an animal propensity 
only, and the first that is developed in the human 
being. The right regulation of this propensity is a 
matter of great importance to the happiness of the 
individual, as well as to his character in society. 

The appetites of children should never be incited 
by the promise of something good to eat as the re- 
ward of good behaviour, nor pampered with dain- 
ties when plain, healthy food would be rejected. 
And the child should always be taught to share 
with his playmate, or even his dog, or pet of any 
kind, whatever he most relishes himself. This will 
combine, with his own pleasure in eating, the bet- 
ter feeling, because more generous, of giving plea- 
sure to something he loves. 

Had the boy, in our engraving, been taught this 
salutary lesson, he would have made a much plea- 
santer picture; but lessons of warning are some- 
times effectual where reasoning would be vain. 

The prevalence of intemperance in eating, we 
feel constrained to own, is mostly the fault of 
woman. She is the guardian of home. She regu- 


ne 


lates the arrangement of her household; she forms 
the habits of her children; and there is not a 
miserable dyspeptic or selfish gourmand but might, 
probably, trace those indulgences of appetite, which 
have clouded his soul or prostrated his health, to 
the misjudging tenderness which pampered his 
childish love of good things. 

‘‘T look upon an epicure,’ says that accom- 
plished writer, Miss Ferrier, ‘‘as little better than 
a drunkard; nay, in some respects, worse—for I 
have known drunkards who still retained some 
manly feeling, but I never knew an epicure who 
cared for any thing on the face of the earth but his 
own stomach.”’ 

Perhaps this censure is too severe; but that epi- 
cures are, usually, very selfish and, consequently, 
disagreeable, can admit of no doubt. We hope 
none of our fair young readers will ever be troubled 
with such a companion for life, and that none of 
our matronly friends will encourage in her son those 
selfish propensities which increase the dominion of 
appetite, and make men the slaves of sense, or 
worse, the victims of sensuality. H, 





THE SLEEP OF THE SAILOR BOY. 


BY MISS C. R. COWLES. 


Tus sailor-boy sleeps in the deep blue sea, 
Away from his own green home, 
And they who watched o’er his infant sleep, 
No vigil of love o’er his grave may keep— 
He sleeps neath the blue sea’s foam. 


O bright was his smile, though he wandered away 
From his father’s hearth to dwell; 
But sad were the hearts he left behind, 
And sad the voices, though sweet and kind, 
That bade him a last farewell. 


And oft he turned from the green hill-side 
To gaze with a tearful sigh, 
While his heart went back to those summer bowers, 
And his thoughts were all of the sunny hours 
That floated in gladness by. 


When merry and glad as a vernal bird, 
And a heart as free and wild, 
*Neath the linden’s shade which the vine crept o’er, 
The tall old tree by his father’s door, 
He sported, a joyous child. 


The wanderer gazed, and a shadow dark 
O’er his brighter visions fell ; 
He thought that his image might one day fade, 


Like his own footprints from the woodland shade, 
From hearts that had loved so well. 


The cottage gleamed in the golden light 
Of the early autumn’s sun, 
And the sweet streams smiled as he passed them by, 
And he brushed the drop from his tearful eye, 
And the sailor-boy wandered on. 


He reached the home of his childish dreams, 
The dark white-crested wave— 
With a bounding heart saw the sails unfurled, 
That bore him on o’er the billowy world, 
To find in its depths—a grave. 


He sleeps—and the tones of his mother’s voice 
He hears in the murmuring deep; 
He lives in his dreams, his childhood o’er, 
He sports again by his cottage door, 
And smiles in his fitful sleep. 
* . * 


Not the storm-spirit that howls in wrath 
As it rides o’er the ocean’s foam ; 
But gently and still as the summer’s breath 
Came a voice of love to that couch of death, 
And summoned his spirit home. 
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THE CENTRE-TABLE. 


NO. III. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


Mrs ‘‘came off’ a 
few weeks after the first. 
consulted Mrs. Cottinger and Miss Olivant, and 
As head waiter, she engaged 


Martter’s second party 
On this occasion she 


all went smoothly. 
a very elegant but also very efficient coloured gen- 
tleman, who came at five o’clock in the afternoon 
to assist in the final preparations, and to see that 
the lamps, fires, &c., were all in order—taking 
rank, for the time being, of the resident house- 
By- 


the-by, who ever saw a pilot, that the moment he 


waiter, as a pilot always ranks the captain. 


stepped on board and stepped into his brief authority, 
did not look up at the rigging and order something 
to be done immediately? The head waiter was 
followed in due time, by half a dozen of his pupils, 
all smart and well-trained youths of divers shades 
of colour, having their wits about them, and doing 
things comme il faut. The refreshments had been 
ordered from one of the really best establishments 
in the city, and were all exquisite, both to the sight 
and taste. 

A few evenings afterwards, this party was talked 
over at Mrs. Wayland’s centre-table, and Mrs. 
Martlet was congratulated on its success, whick 
she mainly attributed to having followed the advice 
of her friends in employing only the best confec- 
tioners and the best attendants. She had been 


much amused with the quaint sayings of the chief 


waiter while giving him directions, or rather hold- 
ing consultations with him previous to the arrival 
of the company—for though very respectful in all 
his suggestions and objections, he managed to con- 
vince her that his way was the best way possible, 
and therefore she trusted him to take it; 
aware, as she said, that he ranked high in his pro- 
fession, and had ‘‘ stood at good men’s feasts.”’ 
‘Till I came to Philadelphia’’—continued Mrs. 
Martlet—‘‘I was but little accustomed to Ethiopian 
talk and Ethiopian manners, the domestics of my 
father’s house being always our fellow Yankees. 
As my husband prefers coloured servants to white 
ones, we have them, of course; and I am often 
much entertained with their characteristic misap- 
plication of words, and their misty expressions, 
‘whose true no-meaning puzzles more than wit.’ ’’ 
Mrs. Wayland.—Some years since, when pre- 
paring to issue invitations for a party, I was de- 
sirous of previously engaging Carroll as head 
waiter for that evening. I therefore sent for him a 
week in advance, to ascertain if he could be at my 
house on a certain Thursday. He replied that he 
was already bespoken to wait on that evening at 


being 


” 


another party. ‘‘ To be sure’’--said he—‘‘it hap- 


pens Thursday week is going to be very strong of 


parties. But if you cannot put off, perhaps, Mrs. 
Wayland, I may get you a substitute spontaneous- 
ly.’’ ** Very well’’--said I--‘‘ send Bogle to me, 
and I will engage him.’’ ‘‘Indeed, Mrs. Wayland, 
I am sorry to say Bogle is bespoke for a wedding.”’ 
‘**'Then Shepherd’’—was my reply—‘‘let me have 
Shepherd.’’ ‘‘ As to Shepherd, ma’am, he enjoys 
very bad health, and is always painful.’”’ ‘‘I am 
sorry for that. But where is Frisby—-I will take 
**T don’t think Frisby can be taken for that 
evening, ma’am, for he’s going the very same 


him.”’ 


Thursday to reside at a great ball and supper out of 
town.’’ ‘‘I am unwilling to defer my party’ 
said I——‘‘for it is intended chiefly for some stran- 
gers who are engaged every night till Thursday, 
and will leave Philadelphia next day. Carroll, you 
must really find me some one that I can have that 
evening as head waiter. Where is Solomon King ?’’ 
‘*Why, Mrs. Wayland, I don’t believe Solomon 
He’s taken 
very much to drink ; and besides, he’s dead.”’ 


King would suit you now, any how. 


Miss Olivant.—W hat an amusing book might be 
made of the sayings of coloured people, if all our 
American writers would join in ‘‘ giving in their 
ex perience.”’ 

Mrs. Martlet.—It should be followed by a simi- 
lar collection of ludicrous Yankee anecdotes. 

Miss Brookley—And by another of western 
jokes. 

Mrs. Martlet.—I wish some duly qualified writer, 
with a keen perception of the ridiculous, and the 
faculty of communicating that perception to his 
readers, some one who has travelled much in this 
country, and has learnt to know understandingly 
‘*the north from the south, and the east from the 
west,’’ would prepare a good sizeable book of 
American comic anecdotes. 

Mrs. Wayland.—Such a work would not only 
be popular in America, but I think its success 
would be great in England, where such anecdotes 
have an additional gloss and freshness from their 
novelty. 

Mrs. Martlet.— Yes; our friends across the 
water have begun already to discover that there is 
some fun to be had in ‘‘these United States,”’ 
though one of their most ultra-amiable female writ- 
ers has designated America as ‘‘ the land of sour 
faces and sour beer.”’ 

Mrs. Pelby.—Well, I never knew before that 
ours was a beer country at all—that is, not particu- 
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larly. And I am sure, what beer we have is not 
half so sour as English porter. 

Mrs. Wayland.—-I am more offended at the sour 
face libel. It is a common observation of foreigners 
that American faces are generally thoughtful and 
acute—but a vinegar expression is certainly not one 
of their characteristics. 

Miss Brookley.—I wish, Mrs. Martlet, this Eng- 
lish authoress could have seen all the gay, good- 
humoured, bright countenances, and bright faces, 
that were at your delightful party the other evening. 


Miss Olivant.—Yes; every one appeared as if 


they were happy in themselves and desirous of 
being the cause of happiness in others. And the 
dressing, generally, was remarkably elegant and 
tasteful. It is impossible, when becomingly and 
gracefully drest, not to be satisfied that we look 
well, and the satisfaction naturally excites a plea- 
sant feeling, and gives additional animation to the 
countenance, and ease to the deportme nt. 

Mrs. Martlet.—Miss Brookley, I heard much 
admiration the other evening of the beautiful style 
of your hair, and the charming arrangement of its 
flowers. It had un grand succés. Lepage must 
have drest it, as one of his countrymen made an 
exquisite shoe, in a fit of enthusiasm. 

Miss Brookley.--I am glad that my hair was 
approved, and doubly so that my dear Mrs. Way- 
land hears of its grand succés, for to her, and not 
to Mr. Lepage, belongs all the honour and glory. 
Her own taste and her own hands were so kind as 
to arrange it for me. 

Mrs. Wayland.—I dressed Lonisa’s hair entirely 
with reference to her age, figure, height, features, 
complexion and countenance. 

Mrs. Pelby.—Dear me! must all those things be 
considered in dressing hair? I thought to fix it 
according to the newest fashion was quite enough. 

Mrs. Wayland.—You know my father was an 
eminent painter, and from him, and from artists 
who visited at our house, I was early accustomed to 
hearing disquisitions on the art of producing effect 
in pictures, and on the best manner of heightening 
beauty, and sofiening the want of it. 

Mrs. Peiby.—-But people are not pictures. 

Mrs. Wayland.—-True; but (though it is a truth 
not always admitted) the rules for looking well are 
very similar, both with regard to living beings, and 
in the creations of the pencil. For instance, no 
good portrait painter would represent his sitter in a 
costume that, however fashionable, was calculated 
to render conspicuous any striking defect of figure 
or face. If a lady’s neck was too short, he would 
not cover it with a close, heavy ruff, or a broad 
double-quilled frill, or a high standing collar. If 
her shoulders were too high, he would not be will- 
ing to paint her in a dress that had puffings, or 
frillings, or loose full gathers elevated on the very 
tops of those shoulders. 
and narrow, he would be reluctant to depict her in 
a dress with what is called a plain body, fitting 
closely to the figure, without the improvement of 

ny folds, pleats, or gathers. Yet, in a woman 


If her chest was very flat 


with a fine bust, and a round, plump form, a plain 
body may look very well. If the arms of the lady 
were thin and bony, he would neither cover them 
with long tight sleeves, nor expose them with short 
ones. If her face was long and narrow, he would 
not make it appear still longer and narrower by 
carrying a heavy mass of curls down both sides. 

Mrs. Martlet.--I dislike extremely those long, 
thick ringlets, hanging down on each side of the 
face and neck. They remind me of the immense 
wigs of Queen Anne’s time, such as, I believe, are 
still part of the paraphernalia of an English judge, 
and which Lord Brougham caricatured, when he 
was chancellor, by wearing an enormous one made 
ef whalebone split into fibres and curled. 

Mrs. Wayland.—Ringlets injure the effect of 
the face and neck when they descend below the 
chin; and, like all other things, they should be 
worn in moderation. When too long, they are 
peculiarly ungraceful, especially from under a bon- 
net. ‘To some faces, curls of every description are 
They rarely look well on women 
who, in ceasing to be young, have grown thin and 
faded. Ladies decidedly and palpably old, seem 
older still by affecting ringlets, particularly if those 
ringlets are light-coloured. ‘The contrast is too 
glaring between the golden curls that properly be- 
long only to the bloom of youth and the wrinkled 
cheeks and withered skin of age. 
be regretted that so many elderly persons assume 
light hair; for, even when natural, it is rarely be- 
coming, except when accompanied by a smooth 
white skin, tinted with the rose of youth. 

Mrs. Martlet.—I believe the poet Gay was right 
im saying— 


unbecoming, 


It is much to 


“ The fairest blossoms fade with early blasts, 
But the brown beauties will like hollies last.” 


Mrs. Wayland.—It is generally true. If a young 
lady feels any regret at finding herself a brunette in 
the rosiest time of girlhood, she may be consoled 
with the hope of her complexion continuing to look 
as well at thirty as at fifteen. 

Mrs. Pelby.—I am glad that I am neither light 
nor dark, but something between. 

Miss Brookley.—Mrs: Wayland, what do you 
think of middle-aged ladies wearing, or rather 
showing, their own hair after it has turned entirely 
gray? I have met with several who dressed very 
much, particularly at parties, but seemed to have 
no hesitation in displaying their silver locks, curled 
in front and platted behind. Now, I thought if 
they were old enough to have gray hair, they were 
old enough to wear caps. 

Mrs. Cottinger.—Perhaps their hair had become 
gray prematurely. There are instances of hair 
turning gray at a very early age. 

Miss Brookley.—I do not know. I think all the 
ladies to, whom I allude, looked as if their hair 
might have changed in the regular course of time. 
Still they were not what are called old women. 

Mrs. Wayland.—I approve the appearance of 
gray hair in ladies who are really far advanced in 
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years, and who have adopted the style of dress 
which is so proper and so respectable for a venera- 
ble matron. 

Mrs. Martlet.—You mean ‘‘the customary suit 
of solemn black,’’ worn ‘‘ with all appliances and 
means to boot.’’ 

Mrs. Wayland.—Y es—for consi&tency is a vir- 
tue. When a lady has descended so far into the 
vale of years that she ceases to wear colours, and 
has adopted for the remainder of her life, one per- 
manent style of dress, plain, neat and convenient, 
then by all means let her appear in her gray hair 
parted simply on her forehead. It accords well 
with aclose muslin cap, trimmed with black or dark 
ribbon, a muslin ’kerchief, or a plain collar with a 
nicely pleated frill, and a black or dark-coloured 
gown. 

Mrs. Martlet.—That is the costume of our ve- 
nerable old ladies in New England—such as are 


often designated by the title of Madam instead of 


Mrs. 

Mrs. Wayland.—Yes; I have a charming old 
aunt living in Boston, who is called Madam Chast- 
ney, to distinguish her from the wives of her three 
She looks like what she is—the patriarchess 


She has recently promised me 


sons. 
of a large family. 
a Visit. 

Mrs. Martlet.—I am sure we shall all be de- 
lighted with her. 

Miss Olivant.—-It is certainly something of an 
accomplishment to know how to grow old grace- 
fully. 1 am trying to acquire it; and, as a first 
step, you will see me no more in the juvenile sim- 
plicity of clear white muslin frocks, and with a 
real rose in my hair. At five-and-twenty, one can 
no longer be mistaken for a school-girl.—But to 
return to the gray hair of middle-aged ladies, I 
think with you, Mrs. Wayland, that it is generally 
in bad taste to make a display of it. It does not 
correspond with gay colours, glittering jewels, 
and a showy dress of the latest fashion. As long 
as a lady continues that style of attire, she should 
certainly conceal her gray hair under a brown che- 
velure, and the darker the brown the better she 
will look in it—after the roses and lilies of youth 
have left her cheeks and forehead. ‘To me, there is 
really something ghastly (though I am glad to say 
it is a sight that is rarely seen) in the look of a fe- 
male head of gray hair ringleted, braided, and 
drest for company, without a cap or any other 
covering. In such cases, I always wish that the 
head had been bald as well as gray, so as to render 
such a display impossible. 

Mrs. Wayland.—A\lso, no female face can look 
well without some decided colour about it, either 
of the hair or the head-dress; and gray is too much 
of a middle tint to give proper effect, particularly 
when in conjunction with a faded face that is all 
middle tint. The whiteness of a cap is always a 
set-off to a complexion that has lost its brightness. 
Therefore, caps are universally becoming to women 
who have arrived at middle age, even when their 
hair is still untouched with silver. If a face is too 

9* 


full and broad, a cap-border, shading the sides, will 
make it look smaller. If the face is thin and sharp, 
a cap-border softens its rigidity, and conceals the 
hollowness of the cheeks. 

Miss Olivant.—It is really grievous to observe 
the reluctance of many unmarried maidens to com- 
mence wearing caps. How very long do they put 
off the evil day, as they seem to consider it—falsely 
supposing that they have only to refrain from caps 
to be still regarded as girls. 

Mrs. Wayland.—Not knowing that, when her 
youthful days are really over, a lady looks younger 
(and certainly handsomer) with a cap than without 
one. 

Mrs. Pelby.—It is still worse for grandmothers 
to go with their heads bare. Now, I put on tur- 
bans, and tocques, and berets, and caps, and all 
such things, earlier than was necessary, for my hair 
is not yet gray. But, as I always wished to wear 
it according to the fashion, it was a perpetual trouble 
tome. When preparing for a ball, I have gone a 
whole night and all next day with curls pinned up 
under an old gauze handkerchief tied round my 
forehead; or I’ve kept them all that time twisted 
in papers. And, after all, if the evening chanced 
to be damp, there were my locks hanging down in 
long, straight strings, with the curl entirely out, 
making me look like a crazy woman—only there 
were enough others to keep me in countenance. 
The worst thing that ever happened to me in all 
my life, was an accident about my hair. I will tell 
it to you, if you will all promise to keep it a pro- 
found secret. I would not, for ten thousand dol- 
lars, that it should be known throughout the world. 

Mrs. Martlet.—That it will not be, we can all 
safely promise. 

Mrs. Pelby.—It occurred in my girlhood, when 
my name was Miss Prinxley. Mrs. Wayland, do 
you remember (it was not so very long ago) a 
fashion of wearing the hair in a large broad roll or 
bow, at the top of the head, the bow filled out, and 
kept smooth and shapely by a sort of cushion that 
was put inside and fastened with pins. 

Mrs. Wayland.—Yes. Those cushions were 
about the size and figure of a moderate sweet po- 
tato. They were stuffed with wool and covered 
with black or brown silk. 

Miss Brookley.—Of course, those sweet potato 
things were carefully concealed. 

Mrs. Pelby.—To be sure they were. Now, I 
suppose you will call what I am going to relate, 
(remember, ’tis a great secret,) the 


STORY OF A HAIR CUSHION. 

Well, then, there was a great ball given by the 
City Dancing Assembly, and a very select one it 
was. I never went to any balls that were not per- 
fectly genteel ; and I was at this with quite a large 
party—matronized by my youngest sister, who had 
been married about a fortnight. She was so lucky 
as to get off before she was sixteen. I am only 
three years older than her. I was drest in a straw- 
coloured crape over satin, trimmed with rouleaus 
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naw ; 
and pale yellow roses. I had a gold cord and tassel noticed the beautiful trimming on my dress. I 
round my waist, and a gold chain round my head, thought I saw him look down. Well, after he had 
fastened in the middle of my forehead with a topaz gone round all the ladies, he was taken by the 
clasp. I had straw-coloured satin shoes, and a pale managers into the centre of the room, and then the 
yellow fan, with gold spangles. Every thing gentlemen went up, and were introduced, and 
matched. My sister’s husband told me I looked shook hands with him as he stood. After this, the 
like a bunch of buttercups; but another gentleman general was invited to dance. He excused himself 
said I was more like an evening primrose. ‘That from cotillons. It was before the days of gallop- 
was polite, was it not? There were many very ades and mazurkas, and, at that time, nobody 
polite men in former times. But that time was not waltzed but foreigners. Yet it was not so very far 
so very former either. back neither. The general consented to join in a 
Well, it was a very great ball; and, as all the country -dance,.and, accordingly, led a young lady 
great French hair-dressers were engaged, and hard to the top of the room, which was very large, and 
at work from early in the morning doing the heads had a fire-place at each end. His partner was the 
of the ladies, I had to take up with the best I could envy of the whole company, and the next envied 
get. I don’t believe he was a Frenchman at all, was the lady that danced with his young aid. ‘T'wo 
though he called himself Mr. De Jones; for, in- country dances were formed; but every body tried 
stead of speaking Frenchified, he talked about to get places in that where General Jackson was. 
dressing air with horange buds and happle blos- So it was the longest I ever saw. There was ac- 
soms, and hantic hoil. If it had been very long tually dancing on the two hearths. Luckily, both 
ago, I could not have remembered either him or fires had been allowed to diminish to a bed of coals. 
his sayings. Well, my hair was rolled into a very Anthracite was not then introduced. It seems to 
large bow, and filled out with a very large new me a very short time since it came into use, and I 
sweet potato, as you call it, that I made myself } am not apt to be mistaken. I shall never forget a 
for the purpose. And I was drest, and we all went stout, red-cheeked young Englishman, who made 
to the ball, and I expected a great deal of pleasure. desperate efforts to get himself and his partner into 
I was engaged to dance the first set with Mr. Ca- General Jackson’s country-dance. At last, when, 
pers, who cut the pigeon-wing better than any gen- in turning, his hand was touched by the general, 
tleman in the city. Pigeon-wings were fashionable the Englishman’s face brightened till it shone like 
in those days, and showed to great advantage in the sun, and a pleased smile remained on it all the 
the Cauliflower. But, after all, those days were rest of the evening. I heard him say—‘‘ This will 
not days of yore, but only some time since. be a fine thing to tell when I get back to Brum- 

Well, to make the ball still greater, we were magem.”’ 

promised the company of General Jackson, who You cannot think how well General Jackson 
happened to be passing through the city. It was danced; and, of course, while dancing, I had 
just after a famous victory of his—— another touch of his hand. At last, my partner 
Mrs. Cottinger.—The battle of New Orleans? and I got down to the bottom, and I found myself 
Mrs. Pelby.—No, I think it was some other vic- directly on the hearth, so that I had to hold back 
tory later than that. However, because he was a my dress lest it should catch fire on the glowing 
great general and victorious, the managers waited coals. As soon as the dance was over, the general 
on him at his hotel, and invited him to this ball, took his leave, having another engagement. Then 
and had the walls drest out with eagles and flags, the ladies sat down, and fanned themselves, and 
and laurel wreaths. And he was so polite as to drank lemonade; and the gentlemen gathered to- 
come, and bring with him a handsome young yether in clusters, and stood about, and talked of 
officer that they said always aided him, and, I sup- seal Jackson, and his victory, whatever it was. 
pose, helped him out when he was ata loss. The Men always seem fond of victories. But there was 
general and his help did not come early, and we a group at the lower fire-place, that grew larger 
were all in the midst of dancing, when suddenly a and larger, till it actually increased into a crowd. 
folding door, that had been kept shut on purpose, I thought they could not be talking of General 
was thrown open. Every body stopped short, as . Jackson, for they were putting their heads together, 
they do in the Surprise Cotillon, and the music and whispering and laughing, and sometimes look- 
ceased a moment, and then struck up General ing round cautiously as if they were afraid of being 
Jackson's March, and so we knew he was coming. overheard. There seemed so much mystery, that, 
The managers went forward and received him at though the ladies were all dying with curiosity, 
the door, and then one of them conducted him all none of us ventured to inquire, lest it should be 
around the room, and introduced him to all the la- something improper. After awhile, they sum- 
dies. And the general bowed, and took the hand moned a waiter, and we then saw a coloured man 
of every one, mine among the rest. Yes, he ac- come walking from the fire-place, carrying across 
tually touched this very hand, and I was so con- the room, at arms length, a shovel, on which lay 
fused, and also so delighted, that I thought I should something burning and smoking, and smouldering 
have died—for he was: in full uniform, a tall, fine- —the fellow holding it out afar, and turning away 
looking man, and much handsomer than we had his head with a queer face, as if the fumes disgusted 
supposed, and very graceful besides. I hope he him, but, in reality, trying to smother a laugh. 
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The whole room was filled with the odour of burn- 
ing wool, as he carried it out on the shovel to throw 
it away. It was then whispered about that a lady's 
black silk hair cushion had fallen on the hearth and 
caught fire, and that the gentlemen (finding it was 
not a roasted potato) had been puzzled what to 
make of it—wondering what sort of thing it could 
possibly be, and for what use it was intended. 

I put up my hand to the top of my head, and, to 
my utter horror, my own hair cushion was not 
there. I then comprehended that this unlucky 
cushion was mine and I was mortified beyond 
every thing, and frightened lest I should be dis- 
covered as the owner. So, to turn aside suspicion, 
I began to talk about it immediately, very loud and 
fast. ‘‘ Dear me’’—said I—‘‘how very heedless 
some people are. Who could possibly have fixed 
her cushion so carelessly, that it should fall out of 
itself. I would give a dollar to know the owner. 
How very mortifying! How badly she must feel! 
This scent of the burning wool must be absolutely 
sickening to her—poor thing! Of course, she will 
keep herself perfectly quiet, lest she should be sus- 
pected as the owner of that vile cushion thing.”’ 

And it would have been best for me if I had kept 
quiet—for I overshot the mark, and was so flut- 
tered and so fussy, and I chattered so much about 
it, with my face burning all the time, that I soon 
began to perceive I was suspected, and that I 
was betraying myself more and more every mo- 
ment. I saw the people about me exchanging 
smiles, and some even were slily Whispering. My 
face grew redder and redder, and without their 
knowing it, I was continually putting my hand up 
to the top of my head, till I had pulled down nearly 


all my hair. My sister stopped me, and told me, 
in a low voice, that I was making myself a spec- 
tacle for the whole room, and that, by this time, 
every body knew that the cushion was mine; and 
that she was ashamed of me, and would never 
matronize me again. 

All my pleasure was spoiled for the evening. I 
danced no more, but, during the next set, I hid my- 
self behind a window curtain, and cried till I felt 
better. I was so glad that the ball was found flat 
after the general’s departure, and that it broke up 
unusually early. Fortunately, I had heard that 
very evening that those hateful hair cushions were 
quite out in New York, so I determined not to 
make another, but to be the first to leave them off 
in Philadelphia. 

Next day, I could not forbear taking a walk past 
the ball-room building. There I saw, in the street, 
several boys playing in the gutter. One of them 
fished out, with a stick, the remains of my poor 
hair cushion. I could not help stopping to say— 
‘*Boy, how dare you do so?’’ ‘* Do what?”’— 
said the boy, looking up surprised. ‘‘ What right 
have you to be raking in the gutter?’’—said I. 
‘*T guess any body has a right to do that’’—was 
the answer. ‘‘ You are not our mother’’—said one 
of the boys. ‘‘ Nor our aunt neither’’—said another. 
Then I grew frightened, and ran into a neighbour- 
ing shop, lest they should chase and hoot me. 

Only think, from that fatal night of the lost 
cushion I got a habit of putting my hand to the top 
of my head. But it is entirely worn off. I never 
do it now. 

[She puts her hand to the top of her head.) 





A MADRIGAL. 


BY GERMAN W. Foss. 


On! halcyon the scene as Aurora’s first beam, 
Purpleth o’er landscape and mountain; 
As green-trellis’d bowers and fairy-lipp’d flow’rs 
Are mirror’d in lakelet and fountain :— 
With the wild gushing note from th’ oriole’s throat, 
The scream of the catbird and jay, 
And the peasant boy’s song, from th’ hay-making throng, 
To welcome the “rosy god’s” ray. 


Hey ! now for the aisles of the dim forest wilds, 
Where embryo anthems are ringing; 
And the wood lily, thorn, and the columbine’s horn, 
An odorous fragrance are flinging. 
Rich boquets of posies—a wreath of wild roses, 
With argosy-garlands of green: 
For dear sister Ellen—whose art is love’s dwelling !— 
I'll gather as keepsakes, I ween! 


And with heart wild and free as surf on the sea, 
I’ll revisit the haunts of past gladness, 
Where a truant from school, in brooklet and pool, 
I fished with a penchant like madness. 
Again roam through the brake, by the clear blue lake, 
Where oft doth the water-fowl come; 
And sit ‘neath the shade of the sassafras glade, 
And list to the partridge’s drum. 


Then huzza! for the scene, when the rosy god’s beam 
Sparkles in lakelet and fountain; 

And the free gushing note, of the wild -bird’s throat, 
Is echo’d o’er cliff, crag and mountain. 

O! my heart is then lightest—my dreamings then brightest, 
With nothing to darken or sorrow ; 

No boon to be cast for the future or past— 
Save a welcome of gladness to-morrow, 








; 
x 
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MARRYING A GENIUS, 


BY MIs8 MARY ORME. 


“‘T writ not say I hate talented women, but I 
will say I fear them. I would never marry a ge- 
nius. I want to be comfortable, and, in order to be 
comfortable, I want my own way; and. these wise 
women are sure to interfere. Yes, begging your 
pardon, dearest Aunt Mary, I shall eschew litera- 
ture in its concrete form.” 

Thus spake Horace Simmons to his good Aunt 
Mary Evans, who, he often said, had but two faults 
—one was, she was an old maid; the other, she 
was a ‘‘ Blue;’’ consequently, in his opinion, though 
she made him and all her friends happy, she could 
not have made a husband happy. 

** Seriously, aunty, dear, do you think you could 
live happily with a husband ?”’ 

‘*I am rather inclined, Horace, to let the wilful 
man have his way, and not answer your ques 
tion, for I have the disadvantage of reasoning 4 
priori. But, really, I do not flatter myself that I 
have talent enough to make a husband miserable, 
and I hope I have not the disposition.”’ 

**I know, aunt, you would not willingly make 
any one unhappy; but tell me whence comes the 
prejudice against talented women? It must have 
a foundation.”’ 

**T think I can tell you, Horace. 
place, many duties devolve upon a wife. 
often, wearying labour and wearying care are hers, 
and any absorbing pursuit, de it literature or fa- 
shionable dissipation, interferes with the perform- 
ance of these duties; and, consequently, interferes 
with the comfort of the husband and family. 
Another reason—men of much will and little talent 
are often united to women of genius. Their wis- 
dom is a rebuke to the folly of their husbands, and 
is resented as such. A woman of a high order of 
genius will attend to all the duties of her position, 
as far as possible, and, if the cultivation of litera- 
ture occasions the injury and discomfort of her 
family, she will cheerfully resign her tastes to their 
happiness. I am of upinion, that the highest earthly 
felicity must result from an union between two 
highly gifted and cultivated individuals, even though 
the wife were equally gifted, equally educated with 
her husband. ‘Those ladies who neglect their du- 
ties to read novels, have generally the smallest 
possible claim to be considered literary women, or 


” 


In the first 
Too 


women of genius 
** Well, aunt, I presume you are right, but I am 
not yet in the mood for marrying a genius,’’ and 
the accomplished Horace Simmons took up his hat. 
** You must e’en make the journey of life as you 
will,’’ said his aunt; and a tear came unbidden into 
her fine eye. 
104 
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Horace caught his aunt’s hand. ‘‘ Dearest Aunt 
Mary, why do you weep? Have I wounded you 
by my foolish remarks? I dare say they were 
foolish. But, to speak truly, 1 have no more re- 
spect for the ‘corporate Ishmaelism,’ called matri- 
mony, than you have.”’ 

Horace had answered to what he supposed was 
He concluded she despised 
Her answer 


his aunt’s thought. 
marriage because she did not marry. 
undeceived him. 

‘* Nay, Horace, you wrong me. It is this very 
feeling of yours which I deplore. You would re- 
spect marriage, were the deepest and holiest in 
your being living at this moment. Nay, you do 
respect God’s most sacred institution. It is only 
the false which youcondemn. Shall I tell you, my 
own Horace, (for, ever since your mother’s death, 
I have considered you mine,) shall I tell you I am 
Yes, united in soul to one whom I can 
meet no more on earth. Think it not strange that 
your words grate harshly on my heart.”’ 

Horace looked at his aunt wildly and inquiringly, 
as he leaned agaist the wall for support. 

‘‘Do not mishpprehend me, my dear nephew. 
I do not mean that I am married in the sight of 
But I was, years since, betrothed to one of 
the noblest beings ever given to earth. He left me, 
six years since, to travel in the East. His vessel 
has never been heard from. His memory is sacred 
to me. Our union remains the same, because all 
that made it union—the soul—is immortal. He 
did not fear the little learning and wisdom of your 
poor aunt. He loved me, Horace, deeper than the 
passions and fancies of a day, which consume in 
their own unhallowed fire.”’ 

Horace Simmons was deeply moved. He loved 
his gentle and gifted aunt truly. She was worthy 
of the affection of her friends, and she possessed it. 
Their love for her was little short of idolatry. 
Horace had never asked why his aunt remained un- 
married, but took it for granted that her books and 
her pen were her idols. The gay and thoughtless 
young man saw not the great fact, that the fountain 
of love within made her the richly endowed one 
that she was. She loved knowledge—she loved 
beauty—she loved Love; and those in whom these 
were most fully incarnated, were her most precious 
friends. She did not repudiate the sensible life, 
nor was she clogged with it. After her irreparable 
loss, she solaced herself, as best she might, in 
literature and philosophy. Daily she would say, 
in her heart-—-‘‘I will study this or read that, be- 
cause he loved it. I will cultivate all the faculties 
of my soul, that I may be more worthy of him— 
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that our union may be more perfect.’’ She had 
exquisite happiness in the thought that her beloved 
was ever with her, witnessing her efforts after the 
good and the true. She loved her nephew, and, 
though she saw in him a want of development that 
sometimes gave her a keen pang, still she trusted. 
She said—‘‘ God will finish His work, and, though 
this young creature may and must be perfected 
through suffering, such is the will of the Highest, 
and I will not murmur.” 

After this interview, Horace bent his steps to- 
ward his home, to the house of his guardian, Mr. 
Gordon. He was a clerk in Mr. Gordon’s store, 
and lived happily in his family—for they well knew 
that he had a fortune of twenty thousand dollars in 
Mr. Gordon had two 
Harriet was a de- 


his guardian’s possession. 
daughters—Harriet and Eliza. 
cided flirt, and this secured Horace against her. 
Eliza was quiet, domestic, and dignified. Her 
pride was ‘‘hid in the store rooms with her jams 
and jars,’’ and shone in the beautiful worsted work 
that graced her ottomans and lamp mats. She was 
ever kind 
him the strongest coffee and the hottest roll, and 


and attentive to Simmons. She gave 


the sweetest butter. She wrought him the most 
elegant slippers. She saved the newspaper for him 
carefully in her work basket. 
made many a marriage—(I use the word marriage 


Propinquity has 


here by courtesy, as we call a mean fellow a gen- 
tleman because he wears the garb.) Simmons had 
committed himself with Miss Eliza, and had dis- 
covered a sad deficit of talent, before this conversa- 
tion with his aunt. Hence his animadversions on 
genius, which were more to satisfy his own mind 
with the lot that he had chosen, or rather got en- 
tangled in, than his real convictions. 

** After all,’’ said he to himself, ‘‘if I cannot con- 
verse on all subjects with my wife, she will make my 
home comfortable and let me have my own way.”’ 

Simmons had yet to learn that the stupid and 
uneducated are more often wilful and opinionative 
than any others. But he was pledged, and chose 
to keep the letter of his pledge, amid doubts of his 
ability to keep the spirit of it. He wedded Eliza 
Gordon. She congratulated herself that she had a 
nice house to superintend, and plenty of time to 
Her husband was sure of a house- 
Truly, he was more 


work worsted. 
keeper, if not a companion. 
favoured than the man who gets neither. 

A year from his wedding day, and a select com- 
pany of friends and relatives were assembled at the 
home of his Aunt Mary. Let us look in upon them. 
Mary Evans is standing with her hand in that of a 
dark, not beautiful, but exceedingly interesting 
looking man; and the clergyman and the book are 
there also. Has she forgotten the bridal of her 
soul?’’ Can she, the good and the gifted, give her- 
self to another, when she had said, ‘‘I am mar- 
ried?’ No, no. Her betrothed has returned, not 
from another world, but from China. He had been 
wrecked, and escaped, and had passed through 
many chances and changes; but Mary was his, 
and he was hers. 
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A year more, and Horace sat in his Aunt Mary’s 
boudoir. 

‘Is it possible, dearest Aunt Mary, that you 
have written that beautiful book, and given dear 
Uncle Marsden that sweet boy in the cradle, and 
cared for all else, as I know you have? Why, 
even Eliza, who never reads, has read the book, 
and she declares you wrote it on purpose to make 
me a better husband; and I added, ‘and you a 
better wife.’ ’’ 

‘* And you were both right,”’ said Mrs. M. 

**Oh, aunt, I wish to Heaven you had married 
first, then I should have known that a woman who 
has a soul could make her husband happy.’’ 

** Horace, I shall preach you a sermon on con- 
tentment. Our unions are such as we are fitted 
for. When the world is worthy of something 
higher, it will be given. Do not complain of the 
Your wife has read one book. Read 
Unlock the treasures of 
Do not complain of 


inevitable. 
to her—read with her. 
her soul, as far as may be. 
her, dear Horace, till you have done your part. I 
have little sympathy with complaining husbands, 
or wives. Let them do all they can to make life 
tolerable.”’ 

Mrs. Marsden looked at her nephew. 
were coursing down his cheeks. 

**T see how it is, aunt. I have what I am fitted 
for, and I shall never be fitted for aught higher or 
The deepest, the holiest of my nature, 
I shall go to the grave a 


The tears 


better. 
will never be unsealed. 
failure.” 
‘*If you are sure, my dear child, that this is your 

I am content to fail when 
See that you do all in your 
There are many 
successful failures in the moral world. You have 
lived to know the difference between a slip-shod 
novel reader and a woman of genius. Perhaps 
your experience may yet be recorded for the benefit 
of those who fear or hate women of tal€nt.”’ 

Simmons left his aunt and returned home, de- 
termined to do his part towards his wife’s redemp- 
tion. He found her with what he internally de- 
nominated ‘‘that infernal and everlasting worsted 
work.”’ 

‘* Eliza,’’ said he, kindly, ‘‘ Aunt Mary has sent 
by Miss Bremer. Shall I read to 


fate, bear it like a man. 
I have done all I can. 
power for yourself and Eliza. 


you ‘ Home,’ 
you this evening ?”’ 

‘* Thank you,”’ said Eliza; ‘‘I am puzzling over 
anew pattern, and I can’t attend to reading and 
work at the same time. And pretty soon Charles 
will be awake, and he is not over fond of reading 
any more than most troublesome children of a year 
old.”’ 

Horace bit his lip, and swallowed a half formed 
malediction, and betook himself to his reading. He 
made effort after effort, with like success. His wife 
had so much to do. She was so attentive to his 
comfort, that she had no time to make him happy. 
She was an ’* She made pickles 
and preserves of a peculiar flavour. She always 
burned the coffee herself, and put it in a box, and 


‘ 


‘excellent wife. 
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shut it close, to be sure that none of the poison, 
Wash- 


ironing, baking, baby—all were duly attended 


alias goodness, should escape by exposure. 
ing, 
to. She could trust no one with the oversight of 
her work. She wanted her house in order, and 
she was miserable unless it The only 
solace of this hard working woman was worsted 
work. Oh! if men knew the glory of a superb 
pattern of worsted, the delight of the delicate 


was 580. 


shading of many beautiful colours, and the lustre 
of the linen thread and the brilliant beads, added 
to the most approved pattern, they would never 
Sut this happiness they 
We might whisper 


sigh for military glory. 
never share with their wives. 
to some bachelors, that girls and wives have been 
known to get as much absorbed in this fascinating 
employment as Mrs. Austin in Goethe, Mrs. So- 
merville in astronomy, etc., and as little to the 
comfort of their lords. Had Mrs. Simmons loved 
her husband, she would have sacrificed her own 
wishes at times; she would have learned for the 
sake of her love. But she was fixed in very quiet 
Not that she could bear any attention 
His partiality toward Aunt Mary 
She liked not talk- 
She could not 


indifference. 
of his to another. 
was not over pleasant to her. 
ing, thinking and writing women. 
see why married men should be attracted toward 
such women. Why could not Mrs. Marsden and 
Mrs. Little, and all those selfish literary women, 
talk to her as well as her husband? And why 
were these women so very attractive to gentlemen? 
These were questions that she answered in her 
own way, and to her deep dissatisfaction. 

Time rolled on. Simmons loved his boy, and 
prized his wife’s good qualities. 
housekeeper—Aunt Mary his friend, his guardian 
Horace Simmons 


His wife was his 


His boy was his idol. 
as one can who stands 
alone, and he was not wholly alone. Mrs. Mars- 
The world would have been 
sad, indeed? without her. Daily did he thank God 
for the gift of this friend, who sustained such a re- 


angel. 
cultivated his talents as wel 


den understood him. 


lation to him, that envious tongues could say naught 
against his communion with her. No lot is wholly 
evil. Everywhere, in the desert’s gloom, in the 
prison’s despair, amid the discords of an unhappy 
home, man finds some blessings, if he can but see 
and reckon them. ‘To the loving, happiness comes 
unbidden. The indifferent and unloving seek it— 
at times they find the treasure. 
wife could hardly be said to be unhappy. 


were busy, each in his and her own way. 


Simmons and his 
They 
He was 
a man of principle, too good-natured and too lazy 
to quarrel. But the end of married life, joint hap- 
piness and usefulness, was far from being answered. 
al * * * * * * ~ * 
Ten years from Simmons’s wedding day, and 
Mrs. Marsden sat by his side in his elegant parlour. 
Three children, a and two little 
daughters, surrounded him. He was weeping bit- 


beautiful son 
terly—most bitterly. 

‘*O! Aunt Mary,”’ said he, passionately, ‘‘I never 
valued my wife, whilst she lived, as I ought. She 
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has often told me that I would never appreciate her 
till she was dead, and now I feel the truth of her 
words. She kept 
my home so quiet, so nice, so orderly. What 
shal! I do without her? Who will care for these 
dear children like a mother?”’ 

‘*Let Charles stay at Mr. Wyndham’s school, 
where he is so happy. Mary, Anna, and you, my 
own Horace, shall come to me. I will love you, 
care for you, do all I can to make you happy.” 

Horace embraced his aunt—his mother—and 
said—*‘‘ Oh that all women were like you, wise 


She was such a careful mother. 


and kind.”’ 
Time fled. 
the many young ladies of his acquaintance. ‘‘ No,’’ 
said he. ‘‘ Aunt Mary has taught me ‘ not to follow 
a giddy girl, but, with religious, ennobling passion, 


Men advised Simmons to wed one of 


a woman with all that is serene, good and beautiful 
in her soul.’ 
a family must feel that care, and not love, belongs 
to him.”’ 

Simmons saw few women but his aunt and her 
friends. The teacher of his little daughters was 
pleasant to him, because she was kind and gentle 
to them. She often spent an evening with Mrs. 
Marsden, and Horace read to them; and though he 
sometimes felt a little vexed that she did not appre- 
ciate the tales and poems he read from their favour- 
ite books, yet he liked her gentle manners much, 
and he found her ever ready with thoughts upon 
any subject which he introduced. One evening, he 
read the ‘‘ Village School Mistress’’ to the beauti- 
ful girl, but she had no word of praise for his fa- 
vourite story. She only blushed, because, as he 
supposed, she, too, was a school mistress. 

** Miss Crawford,’’ said Simmons, rather bitterly, 
‘‘IT wish your taste ever corresponded with mine. 
I thought, when I first became acquainted with 
you, that I had found a second Aunt Mary; but 
Aunt Mary can appreciate a good story.”’ 

** And Jane Crawford can write one,’’ said Mrs. 
Marsden, ‘‘ for she wrote the ‘ Village School Mis- 
tress,’ and the other tales you have been admiring 
for weeks; and she wrote them amid arduous du- 
ties, because she knew you took pleasure in such 
tales,”’ 

A year from this time, when Horace Simmons 
and Jane Crawford had become really acquainted, 
they stood together at the altar; and he answered 
truly when he said he took her for his wedded wife. 
Sacred, forever sacred, be that word—so full of all 
beautiful and blissful meaning. 

Horace Simmons found his home as well ap- 
pointed, and all material things as well cared for, as 
if spirit culture had been neglected. His wife often 
said—‘‘ There is time for all things.’ Her books, 
her work, her pen, her children, (they were hers 
because they were his whom she loved,) all had 
her attention as they deserved. Simmons sought 
to triumph in the world of mind with a glad heart. 
He knew that he was understood, appreciated, 
loved. ‘The glad eye and smile of his wife wel- 
comed all his new thoughts. His rough wisdom 


And certainly the bereaved father of 
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FRIENDSHIP’S TRINITY. 107 
was polished by hertaste. The sterling goldofhis » Jane was copying, polishing and beautifying his 
character shone all the brighter in the mild and work. 
beautiful light of her genius. They studied, read, ** Are you not jealous of her ability ?”’ said Mrs. M. 
wrote and worked together—for many were the Jane looked sweetly in her husband's face, as he 


cares and labours that the loving husband learned 
to share agd lighten. 

At Aunt Mary’s last visit, she found them in the 
library. Horace had written out a scientific paper. 


twined his finger in one of her rich dark curls. He 
said to his aunt— 

‘* Thank Heaven, I do not hate or fear women of 
genius.”’ 
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FRIENDSHIP’S 


TRINITY. 


THE HEART-~AROUND WHICH IS TWINED, THE ROSE, THE WILLOW, AND THE FORGET-ME-NOT, 


BY 8. CAMERON. 


Wuart worthy offering shall I lay 

On Memory’s consecrated shrine, 
What tribute, to the olden day, 

To tell to other hearts of mine— 
What token, which— when distance dwells 

Between the friends of other hours, 
Most sadly, eloquently tells 

Our feelings, like the words of flow’rs. 
Silent and beautiful, yet fraught 
With all the strength of living thought— 
What record shall I leave, which seen 
Shall make once more the desert green, 
Give fancy wings of golden light, 

Whence dew-drops shall descend around, 
Making the darken’d spirits bright, 

And Mem’ry’s region holy ground ; 
Telling of one who loves to wake 


Remembrance, for her own sweet sake? 


First, this dark wreath of hair I twine 
In meet devices for the shrine,— 

And form a Heart to friendship true, 

A sigh its breath—a tear its dew; 
Emblem of all the fervent feeling 
Deep dwelling beyond words revealing, 
Which, each a bright and separate star, 
Call back those hours of bliss afar, 
And round the joyous spirit roll 

The constellation of the soul. 


Next of this hair a Rose entwine, 
Another tribute for our shrine! 
’T will tell of beauty, such as Heaven 
To earthly minds hath seldom given, 
Of beauty, clothed in innocence, 
As pure as dwelt beneath the skies, 
When angel forms descending thence, 
Walk’d thro’ the bowers of Paradise. 
A smile more bright,—a voice more sweet, 
A mind more beautifully clear, 
This earthly pilgrim may not meet, 
In all his devious wandering here. 
And crowning all the inner sense, 
The high refined intelligence, 


Playing like zephyr, which has found 
Sweet flow’rs along its shining way, 

Giving and gathering odours round 
By morning beam and evening ray ; 

Mind of that mysterious lore 

Which but in giving grew the more. 


Now of this hair I next entwine 
A bosom tribute for our shrine; 
The symbol of undying thought, 
It is the fond,—Forget-Me-Not ! 
Come, ye spirits of the past,— 
Ye who hover’d, felt, unseen 
O’er us when we wandered last 
By the bright lake’s margin green; 
When the leaves that round us stirr’d 
Seem to breathe some friendship word: 
And the ripple of the lake, 
In our spirits calm and pleasant, 
Seem prophetic sounds to wake, 
Telling of the future present; 
And the beams that flung around 
Showers of gold upon its water, 
No unsuited symbol found 
In the smiles of virtue’s daughter :— 
Come, ye spirits and entwine, 
This meet tribute for our shrine. 


And last and saddest let me wreathe 
The Weeping Willow, drooping ever, 
That mournful tree that loves to breathe 
Upon the bank of some dark river; 
Where deepest shadows dwell the longest, 
And where its gushing grief is strongest— 
O! let one tear, one tribute tear, 
Descend with soothing influence here; 
For this is sorrow’s sacred tree, 
Suited to memory and me; 
O! ’tis a soothing thing to weep, 
Above the grave of buried bliss, 
And green our memories to keep, 
In such a mindless world as this. 
To weep is joy,—the balm of feeling, 
The wounded, broken spirit healing; 
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108 MY MOTHER’S GOOD-BY. 


The friends whom I have lov’d so dearly, 
The hearts that beat with mine sincerely ; 
Whom I regard by every tie 

Which truth and honour sanctify ; 

They know me well—and well can feel 
The friendship kept with saintly zeal; 
Through every change of time and care, 
Pride of my principle and prayer. 


The weeping willow, fancy well 
Weaves with its boughs the mourner’s spell : 
And suits my spirit as I think 
On hours forever passed away, 
Which draughts of holiest feelings drink, 
That bid defiance to decay; 
And bring the pleasant scenes once more, 
Which, with those friends, I lov’d before ;— 
And fond remembrance when you view 
These wreaths now wet with sorrow’s tears, 
Will not your gentle spirit too 
Distil one drop of sorrow’s dew, 
For him, the friend of vanish’d years? 


Here is the Heart, and round it twine 
Three wreathed offerings for the shrine, 
The Willow—Rose—Forget-Me-Not— 
And each bedew’d with tears from me, 
Laid upon friendship’s altar spot, 
United,—Frienpsuir’s Trinity! 
And now a prayer—a fervent prayer, 
Such as the pure in heart might share, 
A prayer of life to Heaven from me, 
Worthy of friendship and of thee, 
A tearful melancholy call 
Upon His love who ruleth all. 


God of mercy,—God of love, 
King of worlds below— above 

At the footstool of thy throne, 

Let me breathe the humblest tone 
Of my prayerful soul to thee, 
God of Truth and Majesty. 


el 


Everywhere is sorrow found, 

Ills on every hand abound; 

Slander, with her evil tongue 
Blighting hopes however young ; 
Withering name, and fame, and heart 
With a seeming artless art; 

Slander, with her sister Malice, 
Poisoning Virtue’s brimming chalice,— 
Who, against the arms they wield, 
Who can Reputation shield ? 


Folly,—call it what you may, 

As it wears unnumber’d forms, 
Ever leading us astray, 

Through life’s calmness and its storms, 
Seeming pleasure—open ill, 

All is folly —folly still. 

Love of earth and earthly things, 
Which thy deathful judgment brings, 
Clinging to the treacherous wo, 

And for earthly sakes forgetting 
Love above for dross below, 

And the streams in heaven that flow, 

For the gulfs our paths besetting ; 
From these, and all their brood of strife, 
Protect and save them, Lord of life! 
And let, if such thy holy will, 

The brightest blessings which may live 
In earthly hearts, be theirs until 

Thou willest deathless ones to give 
Up in thine own celestial clime, 
Beyond the rash, dark reach of time, 
Where sorrow dwells not, neither care, 

But, purified from earth, the soul 
Is like thy heaven, all bright and fair, 
And walks in robes of glory there, 

A guest, through all the blooming whole 
Of thy eternal realms—the bowers 
Blooming with everlasting flow’rs; 
Rivers of life and music flowing, 

Rejoicing in their shining flight, 
Joy, peace and sweetness still bestowing 

And every pulse a wave of light. 
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MY MOTHER’S 


BY THOMAS M 


My mother’s “ good-by’’—I hear it still; 

It comes my eyes with tears to fill; 

It comes in the hours of lonely grief, 

And it brings me a sad yet sweet relief; 

It tells me of one who will love me still, 

If my fortune be good or be never so ill; 

And a face full of kindness comes up to my eye 
As [ listen again to that last good-by. 


My mother's “ good-by”’—it comes to me 

Like a peace-be-still to the troubled sea ; 

And when passions would sway, or temptations entice, 
I hear the sound of a warning voice, 





verry 


GOOD-BY. 
COOLBY. 


“ My son, this world is a world of sin, 

And there’s many a tempting vice therein, 

But shun them all, and their presence fly, 

And God will protect thee—Good-by, good-by !’’ 


My mother’s “good-by”—I was very young 

When sadly the words first fell from her tongue; 
But they cling to me still as a part of my life, 

My aid in the world’s unfeeling strife ; 

They come in the morn, and they come in the even, 
To bring to my sad heart dreams of heaven; 

And many a time I have thought, with a sigh, 

That an angel speaks in a mother’s good-by! 
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IT’S 


NONE OF MY BUSINESS. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHOR. 


‘*Wasn’r that young Sanford?’’ asked Mrs. 
Larkin of her husband, as the two stood at a win- 
dow of their dwelling one Sunday afternoon, no- 
ticing the passers by. The individual she alluded 
to was a young man who had ridden gaily along on 
a spirited horse. 

‘** Yes,’’ was the reply. 

‘*He rides past almost every Sunday afternoon, 
and often in company with Harriet Meadows. I 
thought it was him, but I wasn’t certain. He is 
quite a dashing young fellow.”’ 

‘* He is dashing far beyond his ostensible means. 
I wonder at Millard for keeping him in his store. 
I would soon cast adrift any one of my clerks who 
kept a swift horse, and sported about with the gay 
His salary does 
I have 


extravagance that Sanford does. 
not, I am sure, meet half his expenses. 
heard some of my young men speak of his habits. 
They say money with him is no consideration. He 
spends it as freely as water.”’ 

‘* Strange that his employer does not see this!’’ 

‘It is. But Millard is too unsuspicious, and too 
ignorant of what is going on out of the narrow 
He is like a horse ina mill. He 
He gets up 


business circle. 
sees nothing outside of a certain limit. 
in the morning, dresses himself, goes to his store, 
and then devotes himself to business until dinner 
time. After this 
he comes back to his store and stays until night. 
His evenings are either spent in reading or dozing 
at home, or with a neighbour at checkers. On 
Sunday morning he goes to church, in the afternoon 
he sleeps to kill time, and in the evening retires at 
eight, unless a friend steps in, to sleep away the 
tedious hours. Of the habits of his clerks, when 
out of his store, he knows as little as the man in 


Then he goes home and dines. 


’ 


the moon.’ 

‘* But some one ought to give him a hint.”’ 

‘*Tt would be a charity.”’ 

‘* Why don’t you do it?”’ 

‘*Me! Oh, it’s none of my business. Let 
Millard look after his own affairs. I’m not going 
to get myself into trouble by meddling with things 
that don’t concern me. It is his place to see into 
the habits of his clerks. If he neglects to do so, 
he deserves to be cheated by them.”’ 

‘*T don’t know. It seems to me that it would 
be no more than right to give him a hint, and put 
him on his guard.”’ 

**Tt would be a good turn, no doubt. But I’m 
not going todo it. It’s no affair of mine.”’ 

**T don’t think he ig fit company for Harriet 
Meadows,’’ Mrs. Larkin said, after a pause. 

‘Nor I,”’ returned her husband. ‘‘I should be 
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very sorry to see our Jane riding with him, or, 
indeed, associating with him in any way. Surely 
Harriet’s father and mother cannot know that their 
daughter goes out with him almost every Sunday 
afternoon.”’ 

‘*Of course not. They are religious people, and 
would think it a sin for her todo so. I am surprised 
that Harriet should act in such direct violation of 
what she knows to be their real sentiments.”’ 

‘*Some one ought to give them a hint on the 
subject.”’ 

‘‘T think so. If it were my child, I would take 
it as a great favour indeed.”’ 

‘* Yes, so would I. Suppose, Ellen, you drop 
a word in Mrs. Meadows’s ear.”’ 

‘*Me!’’ with a look and tone of surprise. ‘‘ Oh 
no, I never interfere in otfer people’s business. 
Every one ought to look after his or her own con- 
cerns. I hate your meddlesome folks. I'll take 
good care that my child don’t form such associa- 
tions. Let every body else do the same. The fact 
is, parents are too careless about where their chil- 
dren go, and what kind of company they keep.’’ 

‘*That’s very true. Still I think no harm could 
come of your just giving Mrs. Meadows a hint.”’ 

‘*Oh, no indeed! It’s none of my business.”’ 

‘* Well, just as you like,’’ returned Mr. Larkin, 
‘* Let every one see that his stable- 


” 


indifferently. 
door is locked before the horse is stolen.”’ 

Mr. Millard, who was in the same line of busi- 
ness with Larkin, was just the plodding, unobserv- 
ing, unsuspicious person that the latter had de- 
scribed him. Sanford was an intelligent clerk, and 
an active salesman. These were valuable qualities, 
and for these he was appreciated by his employer. 
As to what he did or where he went after business 
hours, Millard never thought. He, doubtless, on 
the supposition of the merchant, went into good 
company, and acted with the same prudence that 
had governed himself under similar circumstances. 
But in this he was mistaken. The young man’s 
habits were bad, and his associates often of a vicious 
Bad habits and bad associates always 
This con- 


character. 
involve the spending of money freely. 
sequence naturally occurred in the case of Sanford. 
To supply his wants his salary soon proved insuffi- 
cient. These wants were like the horse-leech, and 
cried continually—‘‘give, give.’’ They could not be 
put off. The first resource was that of borrowing, in 
anticipation of his quarterly receipt of salary, after 
his last payment was exhausted. It was not long 
before, under this system, his entire quarterly re- 
ceipt had to be paid away to balance his borrowed 
money account, thus leaving him nothing to meet 
109 
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his increasing wants for the next three months. 
By borrowing again from some friends immediately, 
and curtailing his expenses down to the range of 
his income, he was able to get along for two or 


three quarters. But, of course, he was always be- 


hindhand just the amount of three months’ salary. 
At length, as new wants pressed upon him, he was 
tempted to exceed in his borrowed money account 
the sum received as his quarterly dues. ‘This made 
it impossible for him to pay off, when he received 
his instalments of salary, the whole amount of bor- 
rowed money, and caused him to cast about for 
some new resource. In balancing the cash account 
one day,—he had charge of this,—he found that 
there was an error of one hundred dollars in favour 
of cash—that is, there were on hand one hundred 
dollars more than was called for by the account. 
He went over the account again and again, but 
could not discover the error. For more than an 
hour he examined the various entries and additions, 
with no better success. At last, however, a little 
to his disappointment, for he had already began to 
think of quietly appropriating the surplus, he found 
the error to consist in the carriage of tens—four in- 
stead of five having been carried to the third or 
column of hundreds’ on one of the pages of the 
eash book, thus making the amount called for in 
the book one hundred dollars less than the real sum 
on hand. 

For some time after this discovery, Sanford sat 
at his desk in a state of abstraction and irresolution. 
Ile was vexed that the error had been found out, 
tor he had already nearly made up his mind to keep 
He did not 
Why 


should it not remain so?—he at length asked him- 


the overplus and say nothing about it. 


attempt to change the erroneous figure. 


self. If it had cost him so much time and labour 
to find it out, it was not probable that any one else 
would detect it. Indeed, no one but himself and 
Mr. Millard had any thing to do with the general 
cash account of the establishment, and he knew 
very well that the latter did not examine it with a 
very close scrutiny. Finally, pressing demands for 
money determined him to put the surplus into his 
pocket, at least for the present. He did so, and in 
that act let into his mind a flood of evil counsellors, 
whose arguments, enforced by his own cupidities, 
could at any time afterwards have sufficient control 
to guide him almost at will. With this sum of one 
hundred dollars, he paid off a portion of what he 
owed, and retained the rest to meet the demands 
that would be made upon him before the arrival of 
with Millard 


to pay his clerks only in quarterly instalments. No 


the next quarter day. It was arule 
other payments were allowed them. 

It was not long before a deliberate false entry 
was made, by which another hundred dollars passed 
into his pockets. With this increase of income 
came a freer expenditure Hitherto he had been in 
the habit of riding out on Sundays on hired horses; 
but now he was inspired with a wish to own a 
just at this 


horse himself. A_ beautiful animal 


time came under his eye. It was oflered at one 
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MY BUSINESS. 


hundred and fifty dollars. The owner, knowing 
Sanford’s fondness for a gay, fast-going horse, 
urged him to buy. 
He leoked at the animal again and again, 
rode him out, talked about him, until, finally, the 
desire to own him became almost irresistible. He 


The temptation was very 


strong. 


had not twenty dollars, however, and it would be 
two months before his salary came due, which at 
any rate was all wanted for current expenses. The 
cash book was looked at for a week or ten days 
before he could make up his mind to pen another 
false entry. At last, however, he picked up the 
courage to do so. The horse was purchased, and 
for a few days the thought of possessing so noble 
an animal was very pleasant. 

On the third day after this act of dishonesty, 
Mr. Millard, who had been looking over the cash 
book, discovered the erroneous figures. 
‘*Look here, Sanford,’’ he said, ‘‘ you have 
made a mistake here. This figure should be nine 


instead of eight, and this five instead of four. 


” 


The young man’s heart gave a quick throb, but 
he controlled himself by a strong effort. 

‘* Where?’ he asked, quickly, coming at once 
to the side of Mr. Millard, and looking over the 
cash- book. 

‘‘Here—just add up these two columns.” 

Sanford added them up, and then said— 

‘‘ Yes, that’s a fact. I’m glad you have found it 
out. The cash has been over about two hundred 
dollars for several days, and I have tried in vain to 
find where the error lay. Strange, after adding up 
these columns for some twenty times or more, I 
should have still been wrong in these figures. Let 
me strike a balance for you now, so that you can 
count the cash, and see that there is just this 
amount over.’’ 

This dispelled all suspicion from the mind of 
Millard, if any had found a place there. 

“No.” 


no doubt of it being right. 


he said, ‘‘I haven’t time now. I have 
Make the corrections 
required.” 

And as he thus remarked, he turned away from 
the de sk. 

Sanford trembled from head to foot the moment 
He tried to make the cor- 
rections, but his hand shook so that he could not 
In a little while he mastered this 


his employer left him. 


hold the pen. 
agitation so far as to be exte rnally composed. He 
erroneous figures. But this did 
The cash account 
now called for two hundred dollars more than the 
If these should be 
counted before he could make other false entries, he 
And now that 


then changed the 


not make the matter straight. 
funds on hand would show. 


would be discovered and disgraced. 
errors had been discovered, it was but natural to 
suppose that Mr. Millard would glance less casually 
at the account than he had been in the habit of 
At last, he determined to erase a few pages 
insert in their 
places, and carry down from thence the error by a 
regular series of erasures and new entries. This 
he did so skilfully, that none but the eye of suspi- 


dvuing. 


back certain figures, and others 
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cion could have detected it. It was some weeks 
before he again ventured to repeat these acts. 
When he did so, he permitted the surplus cash to 
remain in the drawer for eight or ten days, so that 
if a discovery happened to be made, the balance 
But Mr. 


Millard thought no more about the matter, and the 


on hand would show that it was an error. 


dishonest clerk was permitted to prosecute his base 
conduct undetected. In this way morth after 
month passed away, until the defalcation rose to 
over a thousand dollars. Nightly Sanford attended 
places of public amusement, usually accompanied 
by a young lady, the daughter of some respectable 
citizen, who knew as little of the habits and cha- 
racter of the young man as did his employer him- 
self. Among those with whom he had become 
intimate was Harriet Meadows, the daughter of a 
merchant possessing a high sense of honour and 
considerable wealth. Mr. Meadows, so soon as 
the young man began to visit at his house, gave 
him to understand by his manner that he was not 
welcome. ‘This was so plainly done that there 
was no room for mistake in the matter. Piqued at 
this, Sanford determined that he would keep the 
daughter’s company inspite of her crusty old father. 
Harriet was gay and thoughtless, and had been 
flattered by the attentions of Sanford. She met 
him a few times after his repulse at balls, and hesi- 
tated not to dance with him. ‘These mectings 
afforded full opportunity for the young man to push 
himself still further into her good opinion, and to 
prevail upon her at length to meet him clandes- 
tinely, which she frequently did on Sunday after- 
noons, when, as has been already seen, she would 
ride ont in his company. This kind of intimacy 
soon led to a declaration of love on the part ol 
Sanford, which was fully responded to by the 
foolish girl. ‘The former had much, he thought, to 
hope for in a union with Miss Meadows. Her 
father was well off and in a very excellent business. 
His fortune would be made if he could rise to the 


He did not hope to do 


position of his son-in-law. 
this by a fair and open offer for Harriet’s hand. 
The character of Meadows, which was decided, 
precluded all hope of gaining his consent after he 


had once frowned upon his approaches. ‘The only 





course on the road to success Was a secret mar- 
riage, and to that he was gradually inclining the 
mind of the daughter at the time our story opened. 

It is not always that a villain remains such alone. 
He generally, by a kind of intuition, perceives who 
are like him in interiors, and he associates with 
these on the principle that birds of a feather flock 
together. He was particularly intimate with one 
of Larkin’s clerks, a young man named Hatfield, 
who had no higher views of life than himself, and 
latfield 


found it necessary to be more guarded than San- 


was governed by no sounder principles. 


ford, from the fact that his employer was gifted 
with much closer observation than was Millard. 
He, too, rode a fast trotting horse on Sundays, but 
he knew pretty well the round taken by Larkin on 


that day, and the hours when he attended church, 





and was very careful never to meet him. At some 
place of public resort, a few miles from the city, 
he would join Sanford, and together they would 
spend the afternoon. 

On Jane Larkin, his employer's only daughter, 
Hatfield had for some time looked with a favourable 
eye. But he felt very certain that neither her 
father nor mother would favour his addresses. Oc- 
casionally, with her parents’ knowledge, he would 
attend her to places of public amusement. But 
both himself and the young lady saw that even this 
was not a thing that fully met their approbation. 
Hatfield would, on such occasions, ingeniously 
allude to this fact, and thus gather from Jane how 
she regarded their coldness. It was not agreeable 
to her he quickly perceived. This encouraged him 
to push matters further. Soon the two understood 
each other fully, and soon after the tacit opposition 
of the parents to their intimacy was a matter of 
conversation between them, whenever they could 
get an opportunity of talking together without 
awaking suspicion. 

Harriet Meadows and Jane Larkin were par- 
ticular friends, and soon became confidants. They 
were both quite young, and, we need not say, weak 
Sanford and Hatfield, as the 
In a short 
time after the latter had made up their minds to 


and thoughtless. 


reader has seen, were aiso intimate. 


secure the hands of these two young ladies, if pos- 
sible, there was a mutual confession of the fact. 
This was followed by the putting of their heads 
together for the contrivance of such plans as would 
best lead to the effectuation of the end each had 
proposed to himself. It is a curious fact, that on 
the very Sunday afternoon on which we have seen 
Mr. and Mrs. Larkin conversing about the danger 
and impropriety of Harriet Meadows keeping com- 
pany with a man like Sanford, their own daughter 
was actually riding out with Hatfield. In this ride 
they passed the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Mea- 
dows, who, in turn, commented upon the fact with 
some severity of censure towards Mr. Larkin and 
his wife for not looking more carefully after their 
only child. 

‘*'They certainly cannot know it, 
marked Mr. Meadows. 


” finally re- 
‘*No, I should think not. It would be a real 
charity for some one just to mention it to them.’’ 
‘*Tt certainly would.”’ 
‘*Suppose you speak to Mr. Larkin about it, 
Mrs. Meadows said. 
‘*Me? Oh no!”’ was the reply. ‘‘ It is none of 
I never meddle in family affairs. It 
is their duty to look after their daughter. If they 


” 


my business. 


don’t, and she rides about with ‘l'om, Dick and 
Harry on Sundays, they have no one to blame but 
themselves for the consequences.”’ 

Thus their responsibility in the affair was dis- 
missed. It was no business of theirs. 

In the mean time the two clerks were laying their 
plans for carrying off the young ladies, and marry- 
ing them secretly. 

‘* Have you sounded Jane on this subject?’’ asked 
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Sanford of his friend one evening, when the matter 
had come up for serious discussion. 

**T have.’’ 
‘* How does she stand ?”’ 

‘*T think there is no doubt of her. 
Harriet ?”’ 

** All right. 
She is ready to go at any time that Jane is willing 


But how is 
That point we settled last night. 


to take a similar step. She would rather not go 


all alone.”’ 

‘If she will only second me in urging the abso- 
lute necessity of the thing upon Jane, there can be 
no doubt of the result. And she will do that of 
course.”’ 

‘*Oh yes—all her influence can be calculated 
upon. But how do you think Larkin will stand 
affected after all is over?’’ 

‘* It’s hard to tell. At first he will be as mad as 
But Jane’s his only child, and he 
All will settle 


down quietly after a few weeks’ ebullition, and I 


a March hare. 
loves her teo well to cast her off. 


shall be as cosily fixed in the family as I could wish. 
After that my fortune is made. 
to my certain knowledge, fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars, every cent of which will in the end come 
into my hands. And, besides, Larkin’s son-in-law 
will have to be set up in business. Give me a fair 
chance, and I'll turn a bright penny for myself.’’ 

‘* How are you off for funds at this present time?’’ 
The old fellow don’t pay me 
I’m in debt three or four hundred 


Larkin is worth, 


** Low, very low. 
half a salary. 
dollars, and dunned almost to death whenever I 
am in the way of duns. All the people I owe 
know better than to send their bills to the store, 
for if they were to do so, and by thus exposing me 
cause me to lose my situation, they are well aware 
that they might have to whistle for their money.” 
We must 
both have money to carry out this matter. In the 
first place, we must go off a hundred or two miles 


se 


Can’t you make a raise some how? 


and spend a week. After we return, we may have 
to board for weeks at pretty high charges before a 
During this 
time you will be out of a situation, for old Larkin 
won't take you back into the store until the matter 
is made up. You ought to have at least a couple 
of hundred dollars.”’ 

** And I haven’t got twenty.”’ 

‘* Bad, very bad. But don’t you think you could 
borrow a couple of hundred from Larkin, and pay 
him back after you become his son-in-law ?’’ 

Goodness! He'd clear 
me out in less than no time if I were to ask him to 
loan me even fifty dollars.”’ 

‘*No, but you don’t understand me,’’ Sanford 
said, after a thoughtful pause. ‘‘Can’t you borrow 
it without his knowledge, 1 mean? No harm meant 
of course. You intend borrowing his daughter, 
you know, for a little while, until he consents to 
give her to you.”’ 

Hatfield looked into the face of his tempter with 
a bewildered air for some moments. He did not 
yet fully comprehend his drift. 


reconciliation can be brought about. 


** Borrow from Larkin! 


’ 


MY BUSINESS. 


‘* How am I to borrow without his knowing it? 
Figure me that out if you please,’’ he said. 

‘* Who keeps the cash ?’’ 

“hen” 

‘““Ah! So far so good. You keep the cash. 


Very well. Now isn’t it within 
possibility for you to possess yourself of a couple 
of hundred dollars in such a way that the deficit 
need not appear. If you can, it will be the easiest 
thing in the world, after you come back, and get 
the handling of a little more money in your own 
right than has heretofore been the case, to return 
the little loan.’’ 

‘** But suppose it possible for me thus to get pos- 
session of two hundred dollars, and suppose I do 
not get back again safely after our adventure, and 


do not have the handling of more money in my 
own right—what then ?’’ 


“You'll only be supporting his daughter out of 


his own money—that is all.’’ 

‘“‘Humph! Quite a casuist.’’ 

‘* But isn’t there reason in it?’’ 

**T don’t know. I’m not exactly in the state to 
see reasons clearly just now.”’ 

‘* You can see the necessity of having a couple 
of hundred dollars, I suppose ?’’ 

** Oh yes—as clear as mud.”’ 

‘* You must have that sum at least, or to proceed 
will be the height of folly.’’ 

‘*T can see that too.”’ 

‘Tt is owing to Larkin’s mean pride that you 
are driven to this extremity. He ought to pay for 
a.” 

‘*But how am I to get hold of two hundred dol- 
lars? That's the question.” 

‘*Ts there ordinarily much cash on hand?” 
‘* Ves. 


thousand dollars; particularly at this season, when 


We deposit some days as high as ten 


a good many merchants are in.”’ 

‘*The chance is fair enough. Two hundred 
won't be missed.”’ 

** No, not until the cash is settled, and then it 
will come to light.”’ 

** That doesn’t follow.”’ 

**T think it does.”’ 

** You may prevent it.”’ 

** How?”’ 

** Miss a couple of tens in your additions on the 
debit side of the cash book. Do you understand?”’ 

‘* Not clearly.”’ 

‘* You are dull. Change a figure in footing up 
your cash book, so that it will balance, notwith- 
standing a deficit of two hundred dollars. After 
you come back, this can be set right again. No 
one will think of adding up the back columns to 
see if there is any fraud.”’ 

After Sanford ceased speaking, his friend cast 
his eyes to the floor, and reflected for some time. 
There was in his mind a powerful struggle between 
right and wrong. When the plan was first presented, 
he felt an inward shrinking from it. It involved 
an act of fraud, that, if found out, would blast his 
character. But the longer he reflected, and the 
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IT’S NONE OF 


more fully he looked in the face the fact that with- 
out meney he could not proceed to the consumma- 
tion of his wishes, the more favourable the plan 
seemed. 

“But,” he said, lifting his eyes and drawing a 
long breath, ‘‘if it should be found out?’’ 

‘* Larkin will not expose his son-in-law for his 
daughter’s sake.”’ 

‘*'T’rue—there is something there to hope for. 
Well, I will think of it. I must have two hundred 
dollars from some source.”’ 

And he did think of it to evil purpose. He found 
no very great difficulty in getting Jane to consent 


friend, Harriet Meadows, was to accompany her 
on a like mad-cap expedition with Sanford. 
Nothing occurred to prevent the acts proposed. 
By false entries, Hatfield was enabled to abstract 
two hundred dollars in a way that promised a per- 
fect concealment of the fraud, although in doing it 
he felt much reluctance and many compunctions of 
But it seemed his only resource, and 


to run away with him, especially as her particular 


conscience 
he adopted it, instead of reflecting that any act 
must be of necessity wrong that cannot be done 
without involving a deed of dishonesty. 

About ten days after the conversation between 
the young men, just given, Jane Larkin obtained 
her mother’s consent to spend a few days with a 
cousin who resided some miles from the city on a 
road along which one of the omnibus lines passed. 
Harriet Meadows did not use this precaution to 
elude suspicion. She left her father’s house at the 
time agreed upon, and joined young Sanford at 


an appointed place, where a carriage was waiting 
into which Hatfield and Jane had already entered. 
The two couples then proceeded to the house of an 
alderman, who united them in marriage bonds. 
From thence they drove to a railroad depot, took 
passage for a neighbouring city, and were soon 
gliding away, a suspicion unawakened in the minds 
of the young ladies’ friends. 

The absence of Harriet on the night following 
alarmed the fears and awakened the suspicions of 
her father and mother. Early on the next day, Mr. 
Meadows learned that his daughter had been seen 
entering the cars in company with young 
Sanford. Calling upon Millard, he ascertained 
that Sanford had not been to the store on the pre- 
vious day, and was still absent. ‘I'o merge suspi- 
cion and doubt into certainty, the alderman who 
had married the couples was met accidentally. He 
testified to the fact of his having united them. 
Sick at heart, Mr. Meadows returned home to 
communicate the sad intelligence to the mother of 
Harriet. When he again went out, he was met by 
the startling rumour that a defalcation had been 
discovered on the part of young Sanford to a large 
amount. Hurrying to the store of Millard, he was 
shocked to find that the rumour was but, alas! 
true. Already false entries in the cash book had 
been discovered to the amount of at least five thou- 
sand dollars. An officer, he also learned, had been 
despatched to , for the purpose of arresting 
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the dishonest clerk and bringing him back to 
justice. 

** Quite an affair this,’’ remarked Larkin to an 
acquaintance whom he met some time during the 
day, in a half serious, half indifferent tone. 

‘* About Meadows’ danghterand Sanford? Yes, 
and rather a melancholy affair. The worst part of 
it is, that the foolish young man has been embez- 
zling the money of his employer.”’ 

‘Yes, that is very bad. But Millard might 
have known that Sanford could not dash about and 
spend money as he did upon his salary alone.”’ 

**T don’t suppose he knew any thing about his 
habits. He is an unsuspicious man, and keeps 
himself quietly at home when not in his store.”’ 

‘* Well, I did then. I saw exactly how he was 
going on, and could have told him; but it wasn’t 
any of my business.”’ 

‘I don’t care so much for Millard or his clerk 
as I do for the foolish girl and her parents. Her 
happiness is gone and theirs with it.’’ 
‘“*Ah, yes—that is the worst part. But they 
might have known that something of the kind would 
take place. They were together a good deal, and 
were frequently to be seen riding out on Sunday 
afiernoons.”’ 

‘*This was not with the knowledge of her pa- 
rents, I am sure.”’ 

‘*T don’t suppose it was. Still, they should have 
looked more carefully after their child. I knew it, 
and could have told them how things were going— 
but it wasn’t any of my business. I always keep 
myself clear from these matters.”’ 

Just at this moment a third person came up. He 
looked serious. 

‘*Mr. Larkin,’’ he said, ‘‘ I have just heard that 
your daughter and Hatfield, your clerk, were mar- 
ried at the same time that Sanford was, and went 
off with that young man and his bride. Alderman 

it is seid, united them.”’ 

Larkin turned instantly pale. Hatfield had been 
away since the morning of the day before, and his 
daughter was not at home, having asked the privi- 
lege of going to see a cousin who resided a few 
miles from the city. <A call upon Alderman 
confirmed the afflicting intelligence. The father 
returned home to communicate the news to his 
wife, on whom it fell with such a shock that she 
became quite i!l, though only temporarily so. 

‘* He might have known that something of this 
kind would have happened,’’ remarked the person 
who had communicated the intelligence, as soon as 
Larkin had left. ‘* No man who doesn’t wish his 
daughters to marry his clerks, ought to let them 
ro to balls and concerts together, and ride out when 
they please on Sunday afternoons.”’ 

‘* Did Larkin permit this with Jane and Hatfield?”’ 

‘** They were often thus together whether he per- 
mitted or not.”’ 

‘* He couldn’t have known it.”’ 

‘*Perhaps not. I could have given him a hint 
on the subject, if I had chosen—but it was none of 


my business.”’ 
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On the next day all the parties came home— 
Sanford compulsorily, in the hands ef an officer; 
Hatfield voluntarily, and in terrible alarm. The 
two brides were of course included. Sanford soon 
after left the city and has not since been heard of. 
As for Hat- 
field, he was received on the principle that, in such 
mended. In 
the ceurse.of a few months he was able to restore 


His erime was “‘ breach of trust!’ 


matters, the least said the soonest 
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A RINGLET 


TO A RINGLET OF HAIR.—A RIME. 


the two hundred dollars he had abstracted. After 
this was done he felt easier in mind. He did not, 
however, make the foolish creature he had married, 
Externally, or to the world, they seem 


happy. 
on 
Too 


united, but internally they are not conjoined. 
plainly is this apparent to the father and mother, 
who have.many a heartache for their dearly loved 


child. 





OF HAIR. 





On! there is not a relic, so treasur’d with care, *. Once it flowed with the tresses that played o’er‘her face, 

Or that memory visits so long and so bright, In the light of such radiant love-beaming eyes; 

As this lovely ringlet of soft glossy hair, Like those brilliant twin stars, that the firmament grace, 

That once lived and still glows with its natural light When they flash their gold wings in the azure bright skies. 

Tho’ the hands that oft smooth’d it and dress’d it in curl, Ah! no more shall this ringlet be deck’d with the pearl 

And the brow it adorn’d, are all moulder’d and dead: That so gracefully played in its rich glossy fuld: 

There’s a spark of the life of its beautiful girl, But the gem that now rests on the still lovely curl, 

In the gloss it received when it hung on her head. Is affection’s bright tear-drop, that’s scarcely yet cold. 
D. E. W. 
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—— Which is yet reason, and teacheth in light manner,.a grave matier in the lere of Love. 


As Love sat idling beneath a tree, 

A knight rode by on his charger free ; 
Comely and stalwart and bold was he, 
With his dancing plume—a sight to see! 
And proud of his soars,—right lofiilie 

He cried, young boy, will you go with me? 
But Love, he pouted, and shook his head, 
And on fared the Warrior ill-bested ! 


Love is not won by Chivalry. 


And then came a Minstrel, bright of blee, 
Blue were his eyes as the heavens be, 
And sweet as a song-bird’s throat sung he, 
Of smilies, and tears, and ladies e’e, 
Soft love and glorious chivairie, 
Then sighed, sweet boy, will you go with me? 
Love wept and smiled, but he shook his head, 
And on fared the Minstrel ill-bested : 

Love is not won by Minstrelsy. 


And then came a Bookman, wise as three! 
Darker a scholar, you shall not see 
In Jewrie, Rome, or Arabie ; 
But list, fair dames! what I rede to ye, 
In love's sweet lere untaught was he, 
For when he cried, come, Love, with me! 
Tired of parle, he was nodding his head, 
So on fared the Scholar ill-bested ! 

Love is not won by Pedantry. 


Next came a Courtier, wearing the key 

Of council and chambers’ high privitee; 

He could dispute, yet seem to agree, 

And soft as dew was his flatterie, 

And with honied voice and fair congee, 

He cried, sweet youth, “ will you honor me!” 
In courteous wise, Love shook his head, 

And en fared the Courtier ill-bested ! 


Love is not won by Courtesy. 


Then came a Miser blinking his e’e, 
To view the bright boy beneath the tree, 
His purse, which hung to his cringing knee, 
The ransom held of a king’s countree, 
And handfuls of gems and gold showed he, 
And cried, sweet child, will you go with me; 
Then, toud laughed Love, as he shook his head, 
And on fared the Monger ill-bested! 

Love is not won by Merchandry. 


O then to young Love beneath the tree, 

Came one as young and as bright as he, 

And as like to him as like can be: 

And clapping his little-wings for glee, 

With dimpling smiles and kisses free, 

He whispered come! O come with me! 

Young Love still pouted and shook his head, 

But along with that winsome youth he sped. 
And Love wins Love, loud shouted he! 
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THE COLLEGE BOY. 


BY MIS8 C. M. SEDGWICE. 


(Concluded from page 31.) 


Tiwe flowed on so evenly and happily for the 
Oliphants, that there was no event in their family 
to record for indifferent eyes. The girls grew 
taller, some of them prettier and some plainer, and 
all made respectable progress in kaowledge and 
accomplishments, and were as good-humoured, 
cheerful and affectionate a set of girls as ever 
blessed a home. Harley had been, in due time, 
restored to his class without loss of honour or stand- 
ing. The junior was, perhaps, a little more sedate 
than the freshman, still the boy had not hardened 
into the sinew of the man. He was first in Greek 
and first in mathematics; first, too, in the hearts 
of his classmates, first, too, at a frolic, and, un- 
happily, the last to leave it. Mr. Oliphant had 
become rather more tranquil in his reliance upon 
him; but still he felt pretty much as a mother does 
who sees her child running and leaping along the 
edge of a precipice. 

Again the vacation approached, the last vacation 
of the junior year, and Mr. Oliphant, as usual, be- 
gan to look anxious. Jessie, who had grown up 
into the most graceful and lovely girl, of that love- 
liest age, seventeen, was the first to perceive her 
father’s unusual seriousness, and to guess at its 
cause. She was the only member of the family 
who did not speak of Harley’s coming home at 
least twenty times a day—indeed, she did not speak 
of it at all; but she was the first every morning at 
the post-office, and the busiest in the preparations 
for the féte days of vacation—for every day was to 
be a féte day. She had a pretty new dress made 
up that had long lain uncared for in her drawer; 
she repaired her old ones, and, for the first time, her 
dressmaker found her a little fidgety and difficult 
to please. She sent to town for a pink ribbon for 
her straw bonnet, and some rose buds for the ruche; 
and she blushed, and was silent, when little Fan 
said, archly— 

‘*Ah, Miss sister Jessie, I know what you got 
those for—just because Harley said you looked 
prettiest in pink rose buds, for they matched your 
cheek !”’ 

From her former experience, Jessie had rather a 
dread of letters as vacation approached, and she 
felt a manifest relief when the last day had passed 
without any, and so we believe did Mr. Oliphant; 
for, as the family were gathered round the tea-table, 
he was as animated as the children in all their joy- 
ful anticipations, and as confident that Harley would 
take his place among them at their next evening's 
tea-table. 


It was Mr. Oliphant’s habit to retire early to his 
room. He had gone there at ten o'clock. The 
family were all asleep except Jessie, and she had 
just taken from its hiding-place in her work-table, 
a portfolio she had been embroidering for Harley. 
Harley, the preceding summer, had selected a 
flower-emblem for each of the girls. ‘The rose 
was Jessie—why, he did not say; carnation, Mary 
—rich and sweet, he said; crush it as you will, rich 
and sweet still!—the apple blossom, Ellen—the 
beautiful precedent of the least ostentatious and 
most valuable of all our fruits;—heart’s-ease, Kate 
—beautiful and various; and graceful, delicate, sweet 
little Fan, was lily of the valley. On one side of the 
portfolio, Jessie had worked a bouquet composed 
of these flowers, and on the other a wreath of for- 
get-me-nots entwined around an anchor. We leave 
our fair readers to expound these last emblems. 
Perhaps Jessie thought that memory and hope 
should go together. 

“Tt has been rather foolish of me not to let the 
girls know I was making this,’’ thought Jessie; 
‘*and yet it has been sucha pleasure. Every stitch 
has had some corresponding thought. I wonder if 
he will like it entirely. I hope he won't tell any 
one where it came from. I hope he won’t quiz me 
about it. I don’t think he is so fond of quizzing 
me as he used to be, though he likes it just as 
well with the other girls. Well, I will lock it up 
once more, and to-morrow night put it on his 
desk.”’ 

She turned to replace it, when she was startled 
by the sudden barking of the house-dog, and she 
heard—was it fancy ?—Harley’s suppressed voice, 
saying—‘‘ Down, Rio, down!”’ 

The evening was warm, and the window on the 

Jessie timidly 
Her hand was 


side of the outer entrance was open. 
approached it and leaned out. 
grasped by Harley. 

‘* Hush, dear Jessie,’’ he said. 
in bed ?”’ 

“You” 

‘Then open the door for me—but take care, 
make no sound.”’ 

Jessie had had but one glance, in a dim light, at 
Harley, but she saw he was deadly pale and pain- 
fully agitated; and, with a fluttering heart, she 
opened the door. Harley came in. He did not, 
as was his custom at meeting,—for they had lived 
together as brother and sister,—embrace Jessie; 
he did not speak to her, but stood vacantly gazing 
around the room. It was one of those moments of 
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deep emotion, when the outward pressure is so 
strong that sense and feeling are thrown back to 
their inner chambers, and every entrance to them 
closed. Jessie was the first to speak, and her 
voice, all tears, crying to him—*‘‘ Harley, what is 
the matter?—do speak,’’ recalled him to himself, 
and he threw his arms around her, laid his face on 
her shoulder, and wept freely. 

** Oh, Jessie, Jessie,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I am ex- 
pelled from college—ruined, wretched!” 

Jessie sank into a chair, and for a moment a 
deadly faintness came over her; but in a moment, 
and putting aside Harley's hand and the Eau de 
Cologne that he had snatched from the mantel to 
dash over her, she said— 

**Tell me, Harley, what does this mean? I can 
bear it now.’’ 

‘**T have no time to tell my story, Jessie. It is 


a long one. I have been the leader in a series of 


follies. We have been lighting bonfires, breaking 
windows, ducking one of our classmates who turned 
spy, and contemning the au iority In various ways. 
I am believed to be the worst offender. JI am not; 
but I will not inform against him who is, and he 
has not the justice to confess, so he escapes with a 
light punishment, and I am expelled!”’ 

Expelled! The word rung like a sentence of 
fatal doom in Jessie’s ears. 

** How father will feel! Oh, dear Harley, how 
cou'd you!”’ 

**I do not know how I could, Jessie, with your 
father’s displeasure and unhappiness before me; 
and you--I mean all you girls—-having once ex- 
perienced the misery I inflicted on you. But you 
cannot know, in this quiet, secluded home, what it 
is to be with a parcel of mad-cap boys, wild spirits 
in our breasts, every excitement like a spark to 
gunpowder, and no wise elder friend to extend to 
us gentle caution and generous sympathy, the only 
restraint we can endure. I do not mean to excuse 
myself. No—I have made up my mind to bear 
the consequences of my folly; but I think if the 
faculty had a little of the vigilance, the patience, 
the tenderness and the forbearance of parents, they 
might, with divine power, rebuke and calm the 
troubled sea of our youth. But there is no use 
now in my blaming any one but myself.’’ 

‘*But, Harley,’’ said Jessie, in a faint voice, 
**tell me that yor have done nothing bad.” 


” 


‘* Nothing, on my honour, Jessie; nothing that 
you will call bad. My follies are bad enough. I 
have written to your father an exact history of the 
‘ou will read it, Jessie. You will 
I have not 


% 


whole affair. 
forgive me, for you cannot help it. 
asked your father’s forgiveness, nor will I till I 
have earned it. Oh, Jessie! the misery of offend- 
ing, wounding, distressing such a friend, is beyond 
all expression. I cannot bear it.”’ 

And again Harley burst into a flood of tears. 
Jessie wept too; she knew that Harley’s conscience 
would not magnify her father’s disappointment and 
displeasure. 

** When I am gone, 


continued Harley. 


4 


‘Gone! Where are you going? What do you 
mean ?”’ 
‘*I cannot tell you where, Jessie—do not ask 


me. I will not lessen my punishment by leaving 





open any possible communication with you. I go 





to strive, to work—not for money, but that I may, 
by hard discipline, gain self-control, self-respect, 
and something more than your father's forgiveness 
—his approbation. I have lost it, and I cannot 
look him in the face.”’ 
‘**But, Harley-——”’ 
‘‘Do not, Jessie, do not, I beg you, say one 
word to dissuade me. Iam sure I am doing right.’’ 
sut you know, Harley, you are always too 
haste *? 
‘I have not been now, Jessie. I will tell you 
all. But four days have passed since I received 


my sentence. Since then, I have not consciously 





except during my journey here. I have 
id preparation. I 


have prayed to God, Jessie, for light and strength, 





spent my nights in reflection 


and every hour that has passed I have felt more 
and more assured that my decision was a right 
one ise 

Harley paused. 

‘I have made every important arrangement. 
One of my friends has lent me all the money I 
I I have given him a draft on your 





1all want, 
father. My resolution has not wavered for.a mo- 
ment ;--but I could not go without seeing you, 
Jessie.”’ 

Jessie’s tears were falling fast. 

‘Oh, Harley,” she said, ‘‘if you will go, tell me 
when it is possible you may come home again.”’ 


’ 


‘ Possibly in three years.’ 





i. a ” 
ears, Harley ? 


ik for me in less. It cannot be less 





‘Do not | 
| 


—iIt may be 


more. If any great misfortune hap- 
pens to me, be sure you shall hear it. If you hear 
, be sure all is going well with me.’’ 

‘But, Harley, dear Harley, surely you could 





write to us without date of time or place. 
‘No, no, I have appointed my own trial, and I 
will bear it to the uttermost.”’ 

‘* We have not chosen ours, Harley. Surely you 
ought to lessen it.”’ 

‘*T cannot, Jessie. It does not signify talking-- 
wherever I go, it makes no difference; my heart is 
here. You--I——” 

Again the current of life and feeling flowed back, 
and Harley stood with his eye fixed and glazed. 

‘*Harley!’’ said Jessie, taking his hand in both 
hers. 

The feeling of that soft, loved hand, renerved 
him. He drew a ring from his finger. 

‘* Will you wear this, Jessie,’ he asked, in a 
low, imploring voice, ‘‘ while I am gone ?”’ 

She gave him her right hand. 

‘* Not that, the other—the finger for your mar- 
riage ring, Jessie.’’ 

Jessie gave him the other hand. 


while he drew on the ring, and in those eyes were 


Their eyes met 


sweet confessions and holy vows registered in 
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> heaven. Not one word was spoken--not one was 
» needed. Each saw into the other’s heart—each 
was assured of the love, faith and constancy of the 
other. ‘True, they were scarcely past their child- 
hood; but if their love had not the dignity of ma- 
turity and experience, it had freshness, innocence 
and trust, all undimmed by the world, all bright 
with those clouds of glory that hang around youth. 

No--not one word was spoken. They stood for 
a moment locked in each other’s arms. Harley 
then broke away, and sunk on his knees before the 
chair of his benefactor. There he breathed asilent, 
fervent prayer. He leant his throbbing brow on its 
arm; he kissed it-—he wet it with his tears. As 
he rose, Jessie slipped the portfolio into his hand; 
and, at the next instant, the wide chasm of separa- 
tion opened, and Harley was gone—-and days, and 
months, and years were to wear away before they 
hoped again to meet. 

Harley’s footsteps had scarcely died away on 
Jessie’s ear, when she heard her father coming 
from his room. 
out meeting him full in the face, and she betook 
herself to a temporary sheiter in a pantry, where, 
when her father entered the parlour, she appeared 
to be busily occupied in arranging the china. 

** Jessie,’’ said he, ‘‘see here amoment. Come, 
I have something that will please you. I believe I 
am as much a child as any of you. I could not go 
to sleep till I had shown it to you. How comes 
this window up ?”’ 

He went to the window to close it. 

‘** There’s a chaise at the gate. I'll just go out 
and see what it means.’’ 

Jessie started forth from her retreat, and was on 
the point of exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh don’t, father!’’ when 
Mr. Oliphant shut down the window, saying— 

‘*It is some person who had just tied his horse 
to our post. He is driving off.”’ 

Jessie returned to the pantry. 

‘* What are you at there, Jessie ? 
eternal jingling, and come here. 
perhaps, to see my present for Harley? 


There was no way of escape with- 


Leave off that 
You don't care, 
Oh, come, 
come.”’ 

There was no resource, and poor Jessie came. 

** Why, my child, what is the matter ?’’ said Mr. 
Oliphant, struck by her deadly paleness and swol- 
len eyes. 

It was impossible for Jessie to feign, or any 
longer to repress the expression of her misery. 
She burst into a paroxysm of crying, and locking 
her arms around her father’s neck, she said-- 

** Don’t ask me any thing to-night. ‘To-morrow 
you will know all.’’ 

‘But, Jessie, my dear child, you must tell me 
now. I cannot live till morning with this horrible 
fear of some unknown misery. Has any thing hap- 
pened to Harley ?’’ 

‘*Oh father,’’ she replied, choking between 
every word, ‘‘he is expelled! He has done no- 
thing vicious, father, but he is expelled. To- 
morrow you will know all.”’ 


might recall Harley, ere too late, she burst from 
her father and fied to her own room. 

If the young could know the misery their levity 
inflicts on those burdened with the weight of years, 
and their certain accumulations of sorrows and 
anxieties, consideration would sooner ‘‘like an 
angel come.’’ Mr. Oliphant passed a sad and 
wakeful night, but still, through all its silent 
watches, came back upon him with cheering, those 
words from lips that had never spoken untruth to 
him--‘‘He has done nothing vicious, father.’’ 
And, from his troubled spirit, amidst vexation, 
disappointment and grief, there rose a prayer of 
thanksgiving. 

Three years ran away, and, except a slow fever 
which, as her sisters thought, seized Jessie most 
remarkably on the very night before the ‘‘ horrid 
news”’ came from Harley; except that fever which, 
like all ‘‘slow fevers,’’ seemed forever coming to 
an end, life had flowed on smoothly with the Oli- 
phants. Harley had so far relented in his first 
stern resolution, (sternness was not Harley’s quality 
par excellence,) as to cause to be transmitted to 
them once in six months, the information that he 
was well and prospering. Jessie did not laugh as 
often and as merrily as before Harley’s departure ; 
but she was nc ither melancholy nor moping. She 
acquired knowledge as if there were present plea- 
sure as well as future use in the acquisition; and 
she performed her duties, not as if duty were task- 
work, but as the life-work to be cheerfully done. 

After some deliberation and some effort, it must 
be confessed, Jessie had disclosed to her father—— 
her earthly providence—every particular of Har- 
ley’s last visit to her. She withheld nothing, but 
in few and plain words, told the true story of her 
heart. From the moment of this unusual confi- 
dence, there grew up the most tender sympathy 
between the father and daughter. There were the 
vigilance and tenderness of a lover in his manners 
to her; and in her feeling towards him, the repose 
of a child on its mother’s bosom. 

The three years and a little more that had passed 
since Harley’s flight, brought the eve of the New 
Year. New Year had been always kept in the 
Oliphant family, with all the pleasant observances 
that belong to the festival. Even the old take 
heart of hope and good resolution, as they reach 
the eminence in time, where a new blank term 
opens before them, to be better filled than any that 
has preceded it. And the young are happy with- 
out beguiling themselves with any such illusion. 
Their serene spirits reflect every thing bright and 
happy around them. The joyous wishes that ring 
in their ears are, to their faith, as sure as promises. 
Gifis,%he signs of love, are dropping from all sides 
into their laps; their cup of blessing is full and 
sparkling at the brim. 

Mr. Oliphant, according to the good old custom, 
was settling up his accounts for the year, and was 
only long enough with his children to snatch a 
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uncommonly happy. Jessie often met his eyes 
fixed on her, and sparkling with inexplicable mean- 
ing, and once he dropped his knife and fork and 
unconsciously snapped his fingers. His youngest 
little girl exclaimed— 

‘* Father, I know it has just come into your head 


what you will give some of us. Father blushes-- 


I guessed right.’’ 

‘* Nearly right, Fan,’’ replied her father; ‘‘ for 
I was thinking of my gift for you all.”’ 

‘* What—all of us the same thing, all in one 
lump ?”’ 

Toe” 

** But how shall we divide it ?”’ 

‘*As you please—only be sure and give the 
largest share to Jessie.”’ 
** Oh, it’s a plum-cake, father,” 
** Better 


smising. 


said little Fanny. 


than that,’’ replied Mr. Oliphant, 


‘* Father never gives us plum-cake, you know, 
Fan,’’ interposed Mary. ‘‘I almost know what it 
is,’ she continued, whispering to Kate. ‘* En- 
gravings from father’s portrait, to match those he 
gave us from mother’s last year.’’ 

‘* But we could not cut those up,’’ sagaciously 
suggested Fanny, who had placed her ear close to 
7 No, it’s 
all——is it not, father ?’’ 

‘* Better, far better than that, Fanny. 


her sister’s lips. new silk frocks for us 


> 
2Ul puces- 





ing is not fair, so wait till to-morrow, and if you 


are not satisfied, I will exch 





ange my gift for any 
thing you will ask of me, though it be a purse full 
of gold, a diamond ring, or a baby-house from 
May’s, Fan, furnished to order.”’ 

Jessie’s imagination, as well as her sisters’, was 
excited by her father’s significant animation, and 
the pensiveness that usually overshadowed her at 
the recurrence of a family festival, when her eye 
seemed forever resting on the vacant space once 
filled by Harley, was somewhat diminished. She 
busy doi vs for the 


spirit. “- 


her New Year's 


with an 


set about 
oming 


Do the y 


morning, enjoying 

events cast their shadows before them.”’ 

not sometimes irradiate the forward path? 
} 


The German custom of ‘‘the tree’’ had been 


adopted by the Oliphants from their early childhood, 
and had to them all the charm of a native production. 
New Year's day was its season, and then it stood 
rooted in the midst of the library, from which every 
ray of daylight was excluded, that the tree and its 
ht. 


le beyond the 


precious fruit might be illuminated by lamp-lig 
T! ld “ge o ies 

le elder giris were getting a it 
illusion of artificial lights, but they still adhered to 
them from the charm of association. Since Har- 
ley’s departure, they had by common consent, pro- 
vided gifts for him as usual, and each year Jessie 
had embalmed them with her tears, and stood them 
in the closet of his sad, empty room. 

The happy New. Year morning came, bright 
without, and brighter within. Wishes and kiases, 





and sparkling glances were interchanged, and the 
moment approached for opening the library door. 
The piano had been placed at the head of the room, 


THE COLLEGE BOY. 


an important part of the customary ceremony being 
for Jessie to slip in before the general advent, take 
her station at the instrument and strike up a chant, 
which was the signal for the opening of the door, 
and the marching in of the family procession—-the 
father and little Fan at the head, and the servants, 
full and happy partners in the féte, at the tail. In 
this order, they made the circuit of the laden tree, 
paused and finished out their then 
plucked and distributed the fruit. 

When Jessie entered the library, she cast an 


chant, and 


involuntary glance at the limb appropriated to Har- 


ley. 


the accumulated gifts of the two preceding years, 


It was richly garnished, and underneath lay 


surmounted by the very book her father had shown 
her on the fatal night of Harley’s last visit, in 


which were bound up the most precious letters of 


his parents, with a fine crayon drawing from a 
lovely picture of his mother, for a frontispiece. 
Jessie knew it at a glance. She had shed many 
a tear upon it, and wasted many a wish that poor 
Hariey could have taken it with him.to soothe the 
The sight of it, and of the pile 
beneath it, which her father must have placed there, 


pains of 


his exile. 
sent a rush of thoughts through her brain; and as 
she sat down to the instrument, her fingers moved 
mechanically and so faintly over the keys, that the 
children in the next room disputed, for a moment, 
whether it were the piano or distant nusic in the 
street. But in another instant, Jessie thought— 
‘*Oh, what « fool I am!’’ and, sending back the 
rushing tide to her heart, she struck the notes with 
all her wonted force, and began the chant with the 
full swell of her sweet voice. The door opened, 

After it, and 


d in a tall form, and took its station just 


and the happy procession entered. 
alone, glid 
within the door, while the train, all joining in the 
The chil- 
dren’s eyes were naturally riveted on it, eager to 


1 


heir father’s mysterious gift, and they were 


chant, slowly passed around the tree. 
spy out t 


all fairly round before the unexpected guest was 


seen; and then what a flash of surprise, what a 
burst of joy——-what a tumult of welcome ! 
‘*Harley! Harley! 


ing and screaming, and laughing, mingled with the 


It is, it is Harley!’’ and cry- 


7 


servants——‘‘ God bless us, it is our Mr. Harley! 
Little Fan jumped into his arms, and locked hers 
around his neck. Ellen, Mary and Kate, clung to 
him. His eye turned from them all, and met Jessie’s 
as she was attempting to rise from the instrument. 
Her head was giddy, and her sight uncertain. and, 
but for her father, who, seeing her mortal paleness, 
rushed towards her and caught her in his arms, she 
Water was brought, 


and when her senses were returning, Mr. Oliphant 


would have fallen to the floor. 


sent away the children and servants, and putting 
Jessie’s hand in Harley's, and kissing her, he said—- 

‘*T should have prepared you, my child, for my 
New Year's gift; but never mind, a fainting fit is 
soon over--but ¢ slight cloud on the happiest morn- 
ing of our lives.’ 

And gently placing her cheek on Harley's bosom, 
he left them together. 
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SABBATH IN THE COUNTRY. 119 § 

silicic gain seapcaeteniiaiiiibanaiitanid nell anaptacntbiintiiaiaianicandaasis - niinainnnddbnntteinih 
A few sentences will tell the brief and honour- Oliphant, at the end of every six months, that he 3 
able history of Harley’s absence. His best friend, was alive and doing well. If he first conceived } 
next to the Oliphants, was a rich merchant in the his enterprise from an impetuous and sensitive } 
Canton trade, a man of experience and generosity. temper, the vigour and virtue he put into it, made 3 
To him he had recourse at the moment of his col- it work well. He passed nearly two years in ; 
2 


lege disgrace. He begged for a seaman’s berth in 


one of his ships. His friend remonstrated against 
the suddenness of his decision, but finding him 
fixed upon a course by which he might regain the 
confidence of his benefactor, and discipline him- 
self by the patient endurance of toil and hardsbip, 
he sent him before the mast to Canton, with in- 
structions to his agent there to give him such em- 
ployments as he was capable ot filling well, and to 
advance him according to his merit. Sternness 
was no quality of Harley’s character, and he re- 
lented so far, in his first hasty decision, as to 
request his merchant friend simply to inform Mr. 


wt 200 & FOF Fe 


China, in successive profitable occupations, and 
then, having saved money enough to defray his § 
expenses, he returned and spent a year in Ger- $3 
many, most industriously availing himself of the } 
various and best means of instruction there, where 

At the end of the three years of 

self-expatriation and trials, he stood again at his 
benefactor’s hearth, a mature and well-developed 
man in mind and body, and was received with 


they are best. 


rower 


open arms, and the confiding affection of a father— 
a relation that Mr Oliphant before long was de- 
stined really as well as virtually to bear to him. 











The simple and wise, and the bard and the sage, 


Sleep here all unknown to the savans of earth, 


Where “faith, hope, and charity,’”’ rendered to Him 


Whom we worship, shall fade in his presence so bright, 


> 
SABBATH IN THE COUNTRY. ; 
Dedicated to Mrs. D. B——. 
5 BY DR JOHN C, MCABE. 
; “God made the country and man the town.” 
$ ’Tis the day of the Lord, the rest of the mind, 3 The soul here looks back from its wanderings wild, 
How bright are the skies and how baimy the wind, $ And sighs, as it thinks of a light-hearted child, 
The song of the morn-bird, the breeze in the tree, 3 Who went forth in the bright hallowed morning of youth, 
Q Seem to murmur glad praises, oh Father to thee! § With his brow flush’d with hope, and his heart filled with 5 
° All nature seems happy ; the flower and sod, $ truth ; 
$ The siream and the mead, all give glory to God! 
2 And even the sunshine seems holier now, § When the eloquent chords of his spirit were thrill’d, 
4 Then when it beams down on the iabourer's brow. 3 *Neath the beautiful songs with which nature seemed 
; 3 filled; 
; The village church pathway with flowers is strewn, » When his fancy, so foolish, made men what they seem, 
3 Like the blushes of May ’neath the warm kiss of June; ; And—alas! it was only a tired child’s dream! 
And the sun sparkling brook as it wanders along, ; In the temples of earth, where the column and dome, 
; 2e-echoes the chorus of Nature’s clad song. $ The deeply stained windows, the curious tome, 
; Come away from the cities, ye thoughtless and proud, 3 The paintings of Raphael with Titian doth vie, 
> Sons of pleasure, away from the cold-hearted crowd ; 3 To please the proud spirit and glad the proud eye; 
" Child of folly come back, with the bird and thé bee, $ Where the full volumed strains of the organ ascend, 
; Lo! the country, all eloquent, preaches to thee ! 3 Till they seem with the chorus of angels to blend ; 
$ ; And the learning of earth and the eloquent priest, 
$ It calls thee away from the organ and isle, ? The spirit invite to the mind’s splendid feast. 
2 Where the votary of fashion looks on with a smile $ The Lord may be absent, his presence not there, 4 
It calls thee away from cathedral and dome, As it is with the humble who worship in prayer; 
; And seems like a type of sweet heaven, thy home. é And the coldness of death on that service may rest, 
; Come away, come away to the white village church, , And the anthem and prayer be unhallowed, unblest! 
; Where the vines throw their tendrills o’er window and 
; porch ; Then away, then away to the country with me! 
Where the headstone and footstone are rear’d o’erthe sod, ~ There is joy in the green earth, the stream and the tree ; 
To tell us whose spirits have gone up to God. Let us hope, as we gaze upon flower and mead, 
§ We shall spend in sweet heaven a Sabbath indeed. 
$ Youth, infancy, manhood, and childish old age, ; A Sabbath whvse beauty no changes can dim, 
: 
$ 
Q 
$ 


; 


And whose record is simply their death and their birth. 


And our day of fruition shall be without night! 
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BOOK OF A MINISTER 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON 


NO. 


PREFATORY. 


Mx. Eprror:-—During the last two years, I have 
been engaged in the vocation of minister to the 
poor in one of our seaboard cities. I have thus 
been led to study the phases of life, not in their 
brightness alone, but in their more sombre, gloomy 
and repulsive aspects. I have been called into the 
by-places and narrow ways, where only poverty 
may walk, or where vice seeks a lonely shelter. 
The human heart has been open to me in many of 
its dim and secret chambers, and the strange ro- 
mance of human existence has been all around me 
in my customary occupation. 

Thus I have stored in my note-book many an 
interesting scene, the picture of sad experience. 
These I am tempted to draw upon, from time to 
time, to interest, and, I trust, to instruct yous 
readers. 
finish and completeness of the story, whose plot 
and incident have been drawn from the treasury of 
imagination; but they will possess, instead, the 


My simple sketches cannot present the 


atoning charm of being transcripts of stern realities. 

Without, I hope, the charge of egotism, I shall 
narrate these scenes in the first person—for my 
connection with them has necessarily been so inti- 
mate, that I could not easily do otherwise. 


CHAPTER I. 


On one of the cold mornings of the last January, 
a stranger, a Woman, was announced to me in my 
study. As I rose from my desk to greet her, I was 
struck by the peculiar sadness of her countenance. 
Many a sad countenance—the herald of a breaking 
heart, deep freighted with its tale of woe,—has it 
been my lot to see in my rounds of painful duty; 
but there was something more than ordinarily im- 
pressive in the haggard mournfulness of the expres- 
sion on the features of this woman. It affected me 
at once. It was such as the acutest cunning could 
not feign. 

I asked herto be seated. She accepted the chair 
I drew forward for her with the same cold, cheer- 
less look, and without uttering a word. I also 
seated myself without speaking. I could not ques- 


tion her about her wishes, for I was too much sub- could possibly stand to work, but had to give up 
dued by her appearance. She sat for some time in at last; and now for four or five months what little § 
utter silence, now looking from the window, and he had scraped together has gone by degrees, and { 
then pulling at the fringe of her shawl, in a mental —beggary is staring us in the face.”’ ; 
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MACHINIST. 


conflict that increased the painful interest I felt in 
her. 

Experience, cruel experience of the thousand arts 
that vice is ever employing to blind the eyes of 
charity, has forced me to scan with searching mi- 
nuteness the dress and appearance of the applicant 
for bounty. While, therefore, this woman was 
struggling with her warring emotions, I ran my 
eye over her apparel; but nothing could be detected 
that betrayed neglect or inconsistency. She had a 
simple straw bonnet, a faded shaw! that had appa- 
rently seen years of careful service, and an humble 
dress of calico. All were neatly arranged, and 
scrupulously clean, yet without the slightest orna- 
ment or pretension. In the mean time, she found 
utterance, but her words came forth faintly and 
hesitatingly. 

‘‘You are missionary to the—poor, sir, I be- 
lieve ?”’ 


“es 


I am,” said I, ‘*CanI aid you? What are 


your necessities ?”’ 

I spoke as kindly as possible, to give her freedom 
and assurance, and to convince her that whatever 
might be her tale of sorrow, I was ready to hear it, 
and meet it with soothing and cheering sympathy 
—for it seemed to me, even from the little she had 
spoken, that there were hot tears behind, struggling 
to gush forth with every word. 

She paused again. There was the same conflict 
as before. 

‘*T hardly know how to ask for charity,”’ at length 
she said, with painful effort. ‘* 
but. sorrow and suffering break down the heart, and 
—we can do for those we love what we would not 


I am not used to it; 


do for ougselves.’’ 

The swelling channels of her sorrow eould not 
longer be wholly confined. ‘Tear after tear trickled 
down from her eyes, and fell with a mournful 
She combated resolutely 
with her misery, however, and grew calmer soon. 


sound upon her dress. 


‘*'T’o tell you all in a few words,’’ she continued, 
‘*my husband is a machinist, and has worked for 
more than five years in the High Street Furnace ; 
but last spring he began to grow weak and feeble. 
We did all we could for him, but nothing seemed 
to do any good, and at last he was obliged to stop 


his work. He went to the Furnace as long as he 
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The poor woman had evidently great self-com- 
mand, but her voice had grown feebler and more 
broken with her progress in this simple narration. 
The last words she could scarcely articulate. 

** Have you children ?”’ I inguired. 

She did not immediately answer, and then could 
only trust herself to murmur— 

“* Five.”’ 

** May I ask your name ?”’ I further inquired. 

‘* Graves,”’ was the reply. 

‘* And where is your home ?”’ 

She told me. It was near the steam factory, she 
said—a low, one story wood-coloured house. I 
could not miss it. 

I told her that I would visit her husband the 
next morning, hesitating to detain her longer at 
that time, to obtain a more complete knowledge of 
her necessities. I feared to pain her too greatly, 
but she spoke further of her own accord. 

‘* A friend of my husband’s,’’ said she, ‘‘ a cap- 
tain of a brig, s«:'s for Charleston day after to- 
morrow, and has offered to carry him for nothing. 
He thinks if he could try a milder climate for a 
while, and get rid of the spring winds, he might 
grow strong again. But he is unable to make use 
of the opportunity, unless some one will help him a 
little.”’ 

Her voice faltered as before. 

‘* Well, Mrs. Graves,’’ said I, ‘‘I will see him 
in the morning. I trust something may be done 
for him.”’ 

She rose to go. She uttered few thanks, but her 
tearful eye was a sufficiently eloquent expression of 
gratitude for the little I had said to cheer her. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the morning, according to appointment, I 
sought out the low, one-story dwelling. The door 
was opened by Mrs. Graves herself, and, as she 
greeted me, something of a smile played about the 
corners of her mouth, as though a gleam of hope’s 
blessed sunshine had brightened in her heart. I 
followed her into her humble room. Her husband 
was sitting by a table beneath one of the Windows, 
leaning his head upon his hand. I saw in a mo- 
ment that she had not exaggerated his weakness. 
He was pale and emaciated; but as he raised his 
eyes to mine I saw the imprint on every feature of 
a truthful spirit. He would have risen. 

‘** Pray do not move,”’ I said. 

He bowed and continued his seat. 

‘I’m very glad to see you, sir,’’ he said fer- 
vently, ‘‘yet I’m sorry to occasion you so much 
trouble. But, indeed, we need a friend, and I 
thought it would not be wrong to send for you.”’ 

I said a few words to relieve him of any embar- 
rassment or delicacy. In the mean time his wife 
had seated herself by the cooking stove, and with 
crossed hands was gazing into the fire in sad and 
thoughtful abstraction. I looked about the apart- 

VoL. xx1x.—11 * 
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ment. The furniture was of the simplest and 
plainest description. The pine table, beside which 
Mr. Graves was sitting, a few chairs, with a little 
stand by a south window, on which were two or 
three flowers, embraced the whole. But every 
thing had been freshly scoured, and the shining 
dishes in the old-fashioned dresser in the corner, 
were arranged in careful order. It was such a 
room as I like to visit. There is many a matron 
whom I drop in upon in my rounds, who has uni- 
formly an apology for ‘‘the looks of things.”” And 
forthwith the broom is in requisition, and the dust 
is hastily flourished into the atmosphere, in the 
sudden effervescence of cleanliness, to cover my 
clothes and fill my lungs, instead of remaining on 
the floor, where I should greatly prefer it to be 
until my exit. 

In a few minutes, two or three of the children 
came in. So soon as they saw me, they repressed 
their childish buoyancy, and sat silently down. 
There was no forced and extempore display of 
‘*manners.’’ They had been habitually taught to 
be silent and courteous in the presence of a stranger. 
It was a lovely household, saddened by the wan 
and feeble aspect of the husband and father. 

‘*My wife has told you of our situation, I be- 
lieve,’’ said Mr. Graves. 

‘* She has,’’ I replied, ‘‘ and I shall certainly be 
glad to aid you as far as duty will permit.”’ 

**T thank you, sir,’’ he answered. ‘‘I am very 
anxious to try a voyage to the south, as she men- 
tioned to you. It may be that I should grow 
stronger as the summer comes on at home, but I 
cannot work, and every cent that I had laid by is 
gone. We were very happy when I was in health, 
and the contrast makes us the sadder. I know that 
while I should be away there would be nothing for 
my family; but there is nothing even now, and to 
sit here, day after day, and know that my wife and 
children are without the necessaries of life, will 
certainly wear me to the grave.”’ 

His manly voice quivered as he spoke, and, when 
he had done, he bowed his head upon the table as 
if in prayer. 

‘* Yet, whatever may be your fate, you will not 
despair, I trust,”’ said I. ‘* The clouds may be 
black above us, but there is One who knows what is 
best for us better than we ourselves.’’ 

**Oh no!”’ exclaimed the invalid, clasping his 
hands, and looking upward with tearful eyes, but 
a hallowed expression of unfailing trust, ‘‘I do 
not despair. I know there is one who loves me. 
It is only when I forget Him that I look at my 
children and sigh over the future. But when I 
I think of Him, and pray, I am better—better.”’ 

The impulse to prayer was upon us all. Simnl- 
taneously we sunk down on our knees, and I offered 
up an humble petition to God--the God of the 
lowly as well as of the great; the God of the abode 
of poverty and wretchedness as well as of the de- 
corated palace—that his blessing, without which 
even the palace is accursed, might rest on this suf- 
fering family. 
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All were calmer. Trust in God will ever make 
the spirit calmer. We conversed about his voyage. 
He needed a few dollars in money, some articles of 
clothing to make him comfortable, and, above all, 
the assurance that his family should not suffer in 
his absence. Thanks to the supplies of Cirr:stian 
benevolence, I was able to promise all, and I bade 
them farewell, leaving lighter hearts than had been 
beating beneath that roof for months, and a beam 
of hope piercing the withering gloom of the future. 

Before the appointed day, all was ready. The 
clothing was furnished, a small sum was given to 
him for security against want in a strange land. and 
a further sum was placed in the hands of his wife 
for her own necessities, that he might go with a 
more happy mind. 

He went. ‘The more fortunate invalid, as he 
mounts the deck of the proud and noble vessel that 
is to bear him to the milder clime of a foreign shore, 
has parted from many a loved and anxious friend, 
who watch the departing ship with straining eyes, 
and whose sympathy cheers his melancholy emo- 
tions. This poor mechanic, as full of deep and 
precious sympathies, bade adieu, on the deck of the 
little sloop that was to bear him away, to none save 
a weeping wife and children, to whom his health 
was daily bread. 


CHAPTER II. 


Several weeks passed away. I had occasionally 
called upon Mrs. Graves, to see her situation, to 
bestow some further aid, and to inquire about news 
from her husband. In due time she heard from 
him. He bore the voyage weil, but when he landed 
at Charleston he did not find work as he hoped, 
and was going, with the same kind captain, to 
New Orleans. The next letter, however, informed 
her that before he sailed he had an application to 
take the superintendence uf the machine shop at- 
tached to the railroad at Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina. His health was rapidly improving, and he 
was confident that he should soon be able to send 
her some money. So the family was cheered, and 
bore his absence with hopeful patience. They had 
to struggle for a livelihood, but the eldest daughter 
had obtained a place in the steam factory near by, 
and her wages, with what I contributed from time 
to time, eked out the mother’s scanty earnings. 

Two or three weeks intervened, during which, 
occupied elsewhere, I saw and heard nothing of 


them. But then, one morning, Mrs. Graves called 
on me. Alas, so soon as I saw her, I felt that she 


was the herald of sorrow. There was the same 
sad struggle for composure painted on her features 
that had so affected me at our first interview. I 
will not delay to narrate our conversation, and the 
circumstances of her story, as she slowly and pain- 
fully related them. I will compress them into a 
simple statement. 

Her husband entered on his duties at Wilming- 
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ton, and continued there for some time, with every 
prospect of the restoration of his health. He had 
associated with him a nephew, and was thus enabled 
to be more contented and happy. But yet all his 
thoughts were with his family at home. To rejoin 
them, to embrace them once more, able to support 
them by his labour, and see their happy counte- 
nances around him, was the summit of his desire. 
The prospect to realize a fortune could not have 
seduced him to delay his return one moment after 
the recovery of health. 

But our fortunes are ever treacherous to appear- 
ances. At the period when the promise was 
brightest, he was destined to the saddest reverse. 
As he sat, one evening, conversing with his nephew 
about his home and those dear ones whom it con- 
tained, an acquaintance came in with the astound- 
ing, overwhelming report, that his wife was—dead! 

Dead! She who was every thing to him; she 
who had shared his joys and his sorrows; she 
whom he had left in the withering anxieties and 
sufferings of penury, supported only by the hope 
of a happy meeting; she, his wife, the mother of 
his children, dead, gone forever!'—dead, and he 
away—not near her to smooth her bed of sickness, 
to hear her latest sigh ! 

Think not, reader, that the tender sympathies of 
the heart do not dwell in the bosoms of the poor. 
The blow came upon the unhappy husband like a 
crushing thunder-stroke. He was stricken to the 
very earth. In a few hours he was a poor pitiable 
maniac. His nephew watched over him with 
anxious care, and sent the desolating news to his 
home. That news found the wife and mother well 
and happy—happy in sympathy with her husband’s 
hopes—to be well and happy no longer. 

I cheered the wretched wife to the best of my 
ability. I cheered her with the blessed consolations 
that our Heavenly Father has granted through his 
Son; for, worldward, there was nothing but dark- 
ness. 

Two or three weeks of distressing anxiety en- 
sued, during which not a word of news reached 
Mrs. Graves about her husband's fate. At the end 
of that period, the nephew, who had been his com- 
panion, entered her room. At once, whenshe saw 
him conting as he did unaccompanied by her hus- 
band, the shaft of withering conviction pierced her 
soul that he was the herald of the worst--that her 
The news he brought was 
painful enough, but not so bad as that. It left some 
little foundation for hope to build upon. He told, 
that after some days of sad deprivation of reason, 
Mr. Graves had become better, was restored to his 
powers of mind, and, with the first dawning of re- 
turning sense, he was resolute to go back to his 
home, his children—that home which, to his 
thought, had lost its brightest light,—those chil- 
dren, who were motherless and alone. Weak as 
he was, he would go. The directors of the road 
gave him a ticket to its extremity, and he had suf- 
ficient money to bear hisexpenses afterward. This 
event occurred more than a month before, and the 


husband was no more. 
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nephew, when he came on, expected to find him 
safe in his northern home; but nothing had been 
heard of him. 

Where was he? It was idle to conjecture. We 
did not express our fears to each other, but well I 
know that the heart-stricken wife was thinking, as 
I thought, that in the midst of that long and fa- 
tiguing journey, weak and miserable as he was, his 
mind had deserted him again; that he had wandered 
away from the sight of men, and, by accident, or 
his own unconscious hand, was removed from earth 
forever. But I did not hesitate to do all that the 
circumstances would admit. I inserted an article 
in the newspapers, describing his person, and his 
pitiable story, and called on other prints in the line 
of his homeward route, to copy it in behalf of his 
suffering family. But days passed, and nothing 
was heard. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Graves was gradually settling down into 


the mournful conviction that she was alone in the 
world, and was sadly reflecting upon the means of 
support for her little ones in the long and painful 
future, when, one morning, very early, before the 
dawn, she was aroused from her slumbers by a 
loud knocking at the door. She opened it—to hear 
her husband’s voice, to sink into his arms! 

I pass over his bewildered delight to find her in 
health before him, whose grave he had thought to 
visit. I pass over her joy to greet him once again. 

My simple tale is nearly told. On his way 
homeward, Mr. Graves’ reason, as we feared, had 
deserted him. But he was conveyed to a hospital 
in Baltimore, where he was detained and charitably 
cared for until strong enough to continue his 
journey. His general health was much improved, 
but the shock given to his intellect by that cruel 
report of his wife’s death, he has not yet recovered 
from. A brother near the city has kindly given 
him work, and bears with his trying infirmity. At 
times he is rational for many days, but every now 
and then reason totters and falls, to call up afresh 
in the heart of his loving wife the memory of the 
above-told agonizing episode in their lives. 
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THOUGHTS AT MIDNIGHT. 


BY MRs. LOIS B. ADAMS. 


I Love the solemn midnight hour, 
When earth is hush’d in calm repose, 
When silence with a magic power 
Its charm upon the spirit throws. 


I love beneath the jewelled sky, 
Some spot at this lone hour to find, 
Where none but God’s all-seeing eye, 
Can read the secrets of the mind. 


And here, where once a trusting child, 
I knelt beneath this spreading bough, 
When western breezes soft and mild 
Passed gently o’er my youthful brow— 


O! here yet once again I kneel, 
Yet once again I bend in prayer; 
But O! how deep the change I feel— 
My heart, my heart, the change is there! 


Those constant stars are shining yet, 
So mildly fair, so purely bright, 

In their eterna! orbits set 
Sweet watchers of the lonely night. 


And that soft wind, I feel it still 
Across my throbbing temples blow, 

I hear that same slow murmuring rill, 
And yet this change, why is it so? 


Ah! that was thoughtless childhood’s spring, 
And life’s young buds were fresh and fair, 
When first a gay and happr thing, 
I knelt to pray in secret tiere. 


I gazed upon the dark blue sky, 

And wondered if that watchful star 
Would witness every passing sigh, 

And bear my thoughts of heaven afar. 


The breeze that fanned me while I dreamed, 
And o’er my cheek its freshness threw, 
Some light-winged, airy angel seemed 
To bear me up yon vault of blue. 


What visions bright but undefined, 
And glorious in their changeful forms, 
Cling dreamlike round the ardent mind, 
Till all its youthful spirit warms. 


But all the joys that childhood knows, 
Its trusting confidence and truth, 

Though frail as morning’s dewy rose, 
Still shed perfume round riper youth. 


That sunny spring has passed away, 

Those childish thoughts no more are mine, 
But o'er me beams a brighter ray— 

I worship at a holier shrine. 


I bend before th’ eternal God 

With thoughts of deeper reverence now 
Than when, upon this same green sod, 

I breathed my first, my early vow. 


And of one dearer gift possessed, 
The treasure of a kindred heart, 

I bless the change, for I am blest, 
And gladly bid my youth depart. 
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AN EMBROIDERED’ FACT. 


REPORTED (WITH PERMISSION) BY M8. MARY CLAVERS, AUTHORESS OF “A NEW HOME.’ 


Wuar the phrenologists call ‘‘ approbativeness’’ 
is an excellent development, but we may have it 
too full. People born without it are intolerable— 
those who have a superabundance, pay dearly 
enough for being agreeable. They win, without 
conscious effort, —instinctively, as it were,-—‘‘ gold- 
en opinions’’ from those with whom they associate ; 
and too good a reputation is sometimes a severe tax 
in more ways than one. As with other luxuries, it 
costs a good deal to support it. One of our friends 
got rid of his, inadvertently. We have the story 
from himself, only adding some explanations of our 
own. 

George Elliott had, from his childhood, been the 
model of all txcellence among his own family. 
His parents had other children, and they all did 
very much as they pleased, not having set out with 
a character to support. They did not always please 
to prefer what was wisest; and then they were sure 
of a lecture, to which George’s prudence and self- 
government afforded the text. 

George must have been really a good fellow, for 
his brothers loved him in spite of his position; and 
as for his sisters, they thought no mortal man, and 
hardly even Thaddeus of Warsaw, approached him 
in excellence. He was, in truth, less spoiled by 
this general homage than was to be expected. 
The shape of his head was not improved by the 
cultivation of a faculty which shows itself in squar- 
ing out the head just on each side the crown; but 
his black hair hid the superfluity, and the ceaseless 
good humour that beamed from his eyes, joined to 
a fine ruddy complexion and white teeth, made him 
an Adonis in the eyes of all the young ladies of 
the neighbourhood. Not a house but was open to 
him—not a mamma but smiled upon him. He was 
already ‘‘well to do,’’ and such qualities as his 
promised constant bettering. 

But here, again, George experienced the disadvan- 
tage of being too well liked. The invariable wel- 
come which awaited him, the capital footing on 
which he stood with the mammas and papas, and 
the fear that whenever he should select a special 
partner, it would be at the expense of a large 
amount of friendship and attention, had kept him 
undecided until five-and-twenty; and, we fear, a 
little too well satisfied with himself to promise un- 
commonly well as a husband. 

Among his perfections,—in his father’s eyes, at 
least,——-was a strict and energetic attention to mat- 
ters of business. He was the factotum in every 
affair requiring peculiar skill and discretion. He 
travelled, he negotiated, he advised. Never was 
there an eldest son on whose indomitable prudence 
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a father could rely so completely. Was a hard 
thing to be said, George must say it—because 
George could say it without hurting any body's 
feelings. 
George was the messenger; and if it proved ne- 
cessary to follow the ‘‘defaulter’’ to Texas, he 
never flinched, and has generally returned with man 
or money. We will not say that such trusts were 
always agreeable; indeed, we have already hinted 
that our friend sometimes found his reputation 
rather costly. But developments are fate, and his 
‘* approbativeness’’ kept on growing. 

Once upon a time, when affairs called George 
from home, he was about to pass the night in a 
village, about sixty-five miles from his father’s re- 
sidence. There was no one to visit, for he knew 
none but the gentleman with whom his business 
lay ; and he strolled out after tea, as men will when 
they have nothing else to do, not exactly seeking 
adventure, but in a mood of mind to be well pleased 
with any thing that should occur, to help off the 
evening. He paced the bank of the noisy little 
‘* privilege’’ that turned the grist-mill, the carding 
machine and the trip hammer, which formed the 
wealth of the village, until the light had faded to 
that pleasant gray which we poetically call dusk ; 
and he was about returning to the inn to read the 
newspaper over again, when a wild-looking girl, 
with a shawl over her head, accosted him. 

‘““They want you, up yander,”’ she said, in a 
mumbling and embarrassed tone. 

George's eyes followed the direction of the thick 
red finger, and rested upon a pretty cottage on the 
side of a hill, at no great distance. 

‘‘Who wants me? There must be some mis- 
take.”’ 

The girl stood perfectly still, staring straight 
forward. 

‘* Who is it that wishes to see me?’’ repeated 
‘* Whom were you told to ask for ?”’ 


’ said the messenger, confi- 
” 


Was a slippery debtor to be approached, 


George. 
‘*You're the one,’ 
dently. ‘I’ve forgot the name. 

‘** Was it Elliott ?’’ asked George. 

** Yes,’’ said the messenger; “they want you 
right off.’’ 

Musingly did George follow the girl up the hill- 
side, perfectly convinced of the impracticability of 
getting any thing more out of her, and tolerably 
certain that he could not be the person in requisi- 
Why did he go then? We have already 
said that he was born to oblige, and also that he 
found the Templeville hotel somewhat dull. 

The clumsy-footed emissary turned into a little 
court, full of spring flowers, and passing through a 
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AN EMBROIDERED FACT. 


porch shaded to perfect darkness by climbing 
plants, opened a door on the right. The room thus 


disclosed was a pretty rural parlour, on the sofa of 


which lay a young girl in a white wrapper, with an 
elderly lady sitting by her side. 


‘*Here he is,” said the girl; ‘I’ve fetch’d 
’um.”’ 

The young lady started—the elder screamed out- 
right. 


‘* Who is this?”’ said the more ancient, turning 
to the girl with an annihilating frown, and seeming 
entirely to forget that the young man might be in- 
nocent, and was therefore entitled to decent treat- 
ment. 

**T perceive there has been some mistake, ma- 
dam,’’ began our discomfited incomparable. 

** Mistake! Oh yes, I dare say!’’ muttered the 
guardian, with a most unbelieving air. Then turn- 
ing to the stupid maid, she proceeded to scold her 
in an under tone, but with inconceivable rapidity 
and sharpness, while George stood most uneasily 
waiting the result. He felt inclined to disappear at 
once, but that course seemed liable to further mis- 
construction; and he was, moreover, rather at- 
tracted by the invalid, who, though embarrassed, 
lost not her ladylike self-possession. 

‘*The girl is newly come to us, and quite igno- 
rant,’’ she said, in rather a deprecatory tone. 
‘*She was sent for our physician, and must have 
mistaken you——”’ 

‘* Oh, very likely,’’ interrupted the elder lady, 
who forgot to scold the maid as soon as the young 
lady ventured to speak to George. ‘‘ Doctor Beas- 
ley, with his bald head and one eye, is exceedingly 
like this gentleman! Quite probable that Hetty 
mistook the one for the other !”’ 

The air of incredulity with which this was said 
could not be mistaken; but the implication was one 
which it was impossible to notice under the cir- 
cumstances; and George concluded that the only 
course left for him was to make his bow and leave 
his character behind him. 

As he turned, with his hat in his hand, a letter 
fell from it to the floor, unobserved by him in his 
embarrassment. He had not cleared the porch, 
when the maid ran after him with it. 

‘*Here, Mister, they say they don’t want none 
of yer letters.’’ 

George looked in his hat, found he must have 
dropt a letter, and took it, though it was now too 
dark to examine it. Here was a new confirmation 
of the evident suspicions of the lady-dragon as to 
some designs upon her fair charge. 

Is it singuiar that a conviction began to dawn 
upon his mind that the said charge must possess 
considerable attractions? 

**Don’t touch that thing upon the table,”’ says 
grandmamma, to the little one who is quietly play- 
ing on the floor. 

‘*No, grandma,” says the youth, and immedi- 
ately leaves his play to get up and walk round and 
round the table, trying to reach the prohibited 
article. 

=” 
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George, the prudent, slept little that night. The 
young lady’s eyes and voice, the delicate and lan- 
guid grace of her figure, as she lay extended in 
evident feebleness on the sofa, rather unhinged his 
philosophy; and he was, besides, not a little trou; 
bled by the recollection of the spiteful air of the 
duenna, and the probability that the error had cost 
the fair invalid some discomfort. Altogether, there 
was food for reverie; and a hasty, unrefreshing 
morning slumber, had not made amends for a 
wakeful night, when he was aroused by the break- 
fast bell. 

Inquiries respecting the people of the cottage 
elicited only the interesting information, that there 
was ‘“‘an oldish woman, and a young gal,’’ which 
added little to George’s knowledge. The inn- 
keeper guessed they were ‘‘ pretty likely folks,’’ 
but couldn’t say, as they had not been there long. 

George went home, but said nothing of his ad- 
venture. He said he did not think it worth while. 
But he thought ‘it worth while, two weeks after- 
wards, to travel the sixty-five miles which lay 
between his home and Templeville, just to try 
whether the landlord might not have discovered 
something beyond the interesting facts before as- 
certained as to the ‘‘ young gal’’ and her duenna. 

But the innkeeper had added nothing to his store 
of information on this point, except the conclusion 
that the people on the hill were ‘‘ fore-handed 
folks,’’ and that there was a man’ who came once 
in a while to see them and brought them lots of 
things. 

‘*A man!”’ said George. ‘‘ Ah yes,” (very un- 
concernedly, of course ;) ‘‘ of what age—about ?”’ 

‘*Oh, he always comes in the evening, and is 
off again early in the morning. Their help guesses 
he’s an uncle or something.”’ 

Not much enlightened, even yet, George adopted 
the desperate resolution of trying boldly for an ac- 
He judged it absolutely necessary to 
So, writing 


quaintance. 
inquire after the health of the invalid. 
a civil card of inquiry, he walked up to the pretty 
cottage, and, after reconngitreing a little, rapped at, 
the door, and awaited the coming of the stupid 
maid, with a trepidation quite new to his quiet and 
well-assured frame of mind. 

What was his dismay when the aunt herself, with 
a face of iron, opened the door. 

George was comp" >tely at a loss for the moment. 
The card was in his gnd, but he could not offer it 
to the lady, so he stammered out something of his 
wish to inquire after the health of the family, and 
to express his regret for the misunderstanding on 
the former occasion. 

Rigid was the brow with which the careful dame 
heard this announcement, and wiry were the mus- 
cles which held the door half shut, as if defying a 
forty-young-man power of getting in without con- 
sent of the owner. 

‘*We’re all quite well, I thank you,’’ she said, 
closing her lips as tightly as possible as soon as she 
had communicated the information. 

George stood still, and the lady stood as still as 
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figure in white. At length, finding it in vain to 
attempt wearying the grim portress into an invita- 
tion to enter this enchanted castle, he turned off in 
despair, when the young lady came through the 
gate, as if just returning from a walk. 

George darted towards her, but the elder lady 
scarce allowed time for a word. 

**Come, Julia,’’ she said, ‘‘it is quite time you 
came in.”’ 

The young lady looked at George with a scarce 
perceptible smile, and such a comical expression, 
that their acquaintance seemed ripened in a moment. 

‘*T must say good morning,”’ said she, in a rather 
low tone, but so decidedly, that George, perceiving 
any attempt for a longer interview to be hopeless, 
put his card into her hand and departed—not with- 
out a secret vow that he would yet baffle the du- 


” 


enna. 

The sixty-five miles seemed rather long this 
time, and his father remarked upon the difficulties 
which he must have encountered, to account for a 
two days’ absence, and such a worn-out air. Yet 
all this time George persuaded himself that it was 
not worth while to mention his new acquaintance. 
He, with his old head upon young shoulders,—pat- 
tern of nice young men !—to find himself interested 
in a chance acquaintance—to be suspected by an 
ancient lady of designs upon her niece, and what 
was worse, to be conscious of a strong desire to 
furnish some foundation for such suspicions! Oh, 
it was too much! Pattern people find it so hard to 
come down to a neighbourly level with common, 
erring mortals! George found it easier to learn to 
perform the Templeville trip in the space of twenty- 
four hours, although it was, in reality, pretty good 
work for twice that time. In truth, it began to be 
necessary for him to take Templeville in his way 
to any point of the compass; and, at last, chance, 
or some other power that favours the determined, 
gave him an unexpected advantage. 

It was the elder lady's turn to be an invalid, and, 
while she was, perhaps, enjoying an interview with 
the veritable Dr. Beasley, his former unwitting re- 
presentative espied the now blooming cheeks of the 
young lady among other roses in a pretty little 
arbour in the garden. 

**The garden walls are high, and hard to climb,”’ 
said Juliet once; and the preggy Julia, of our story, 
might have said much the same thing of the picket 
fence which separated her from her new friend. 
But George was on the other side of it before she 
could have had time to quote the line. 

Could two young people, who met in this roman- 
tic sort of way, in these unromantic times,—and 
after many a momentary interview, cut short by the 
cares of a duenna too,—fail to find some very par- 
ticular subjects of conversation? We ask the 
initiated, not pretending to be au fait in these 
matters. However this may be, it must have been 
that very visit that enlightened George Elliott as to 
the young lady's position. 
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against matrimony, had vowed all practicable ven- 
geance in case she ventured to engage herself be- 
fore the mature age of twenty-five, full six years 
of which were yet to come. A very liberal pro- 
vision, which this same odd uncle allowed to the 
elder lady, Mrs. Roberts, who was his sister only 
by marriage, was made dependent upon the same 
point. : 

Now, the natural consequence of all this was, 
first, an irresistible inclination on Julia’s part to 
fall in love, just for the sake of seeing whether her 
uncle would keep his word; and, secondly, from 
the extreme prudence of the aunt, leading her to 
take up her residence in a region of clodhoppers, an 
inevitable proclivity of the damsel to fancy the very 
first tall, dark-eyed, personable youth who should 
come in her way. We are not sure that Julia told 
George all this. We give it merely as a comment 
of our own, by way of avis au lecteur. 

The garden interview was prolonged until the 
ruddy-fingered serving-maid was sent to seek Miss 
Julia; and as George was, on that occasion, put be- 
hind a thicket of lilacs for the moment, we infer 
that a considerable degree of intimacy had by this 
time been established between the young people. * 

Peaches were like little green velvet buttons when 
George was first mistaken for Dr. Beasley, and be- 
fore they were ripe, he had learned to think it a 
small matter to ride one hundred and thirty miles 
in twenty-four hours, for the sake of spending an 
hour or two in the cottage garden at Templeville, 
and occasionally getting a cup of tea from the un- 
willing fingers of Mrs. Roberts. 

He had, in the mean time, become the object of 
much remark at home. He had always been fond 
of a good horse, and rather celebrated for his 
equestrian skill; but people began to call him a 
jockey now—so many fine animals did he purchase, 
and so many did he discard again after only one 
trial on the Templeville road. The difficulty of 
breaking the subject at home had become greater 
with every visit, and our mirror of prudence had 
nearly persuaded Julia that her uncle’s fortune was 
of no sort of consequence, and a six year’s proba- 
tion quite out of the question, before he could re- 
solve to tell his father that he was about to marry 
2 penniless young lady and her not very agreeable 
aunt—Mrs. Roberts being, of course, to be taken 
(fasting) with her niece. 

While the disclosure was yet to make, a letter 
came for Mr. George Elliott, postmarked ‘‘ Tem- 
pleville,’’ and directed in a prodigious scrawl with 
a very fine pen—a young-lady-like attempt at dis- 
guise, which could not but draw attention at a 
country post-office, if any body could have sus- 
pected so prudent a youth of clandestine proceed- 
ings. This epistle, being opened, was found to 
contain only a few lines, most cautiously worded, 
to inform Mr. George Elliott that suspicions of 
treachery and fears of consequent calamity made a 


friend of his very miserable. Further specifications, 
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diplomatically urged, gave Mr. Elliott to understand 
that the uncle was expected, and that there was 
reason to suppose he had been induced to plan a 
sudden removal of the cottagers to a far distant and 
(of course) inaccessible part of the country. 

The rising sun of the next morning saw Elliott 
‘*making tracks”’ for Templeville, most literally, 
for the fierce pace of his gallant steed indented 
itself upon the moist soil in a striking manner. He 
must reach there in the afternoon at all hazards; 
and, although he had more than once performed 
the same feat before, he was now so anxious lest 
some accident should cause delay, that he pushed 
on with unwonted vehemence. He had twice 
changed horses, and had passed through a small 
village about twenty miles from Templeville, when 
the people on the road noticed that he was closely 
pursued by two horsemen in fiery haste. 

George rode like the wild huntsman, and his 
pursuers were nearly as well mounted. At every 
point they inquired how far the maker of those 
dashing tracks was in advance of them, and their 
breathless inquiries were always answered in such 
terms as induced them to hope their chase was 
nearly at an end. They spared neither whip nor 
spur, therefore; but their horses were not so well 
used to that rate of travel, and one of them gave 
out entirely just as they entered Templeville, with 
our tired hero full in sight. 

George reached the tavern, and went, as was his 
wont, immediately to the stables, to see his horse 
cared for. He examined several stalls before he 
chose one, and was giving his directions to the 
ostler when he was rather roughly accosted by 
two persons, who took their places on either side 
of him, and began in very aggressive style asking 
him various questions. Our prudent friend was 
not, we regret to say, a member of the peace so- 
ciety; and he responded to these inquiries in a 
way which threatened difficulties in the pursuit of 
knowledge. 

The crowd increased every moment. The 
whole town of Templeville seemed congregated in 
the stable-yard. ‘‘ There he is!’’ ‘‘ That’s him!”’ 
‘*That’s the chap!’’ ‘‘I’d know him for a thief, 
anywhere !’’ were the cheering exclamations that 
met Elliott’s ear on every side. 

Not to dwell unnecessarily on particulars, we 
may say at once that the elder of these gentlemen 
had been robbed of a pocket-book, containing a 
large sum of money, and that circumstances fa- 
voured the idea that the thief had taken the Tem- 
pleville road. George’s hard riding pointed him 
out as the delinquent; and his having gone into 
several stalls on his first arrival, led the bystanders 
to suppose he had been seeking for a place to se- 
crete his booty. 

We need not notice Elliott’s indignant denials of 
the charge. The oid gentleman took very little 
notice of them, indeed. He rather advised him (as 
a friend) to give up the pocket-book at once, with- 
out attempting to deceive a person of his astuteness. 
George, who was anxious beyond every thing to be 
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on his way to the cottage, and who, likewise, felt 
exceedingly unwilling to call upon his only ac- 
quaintance in the village, knowing that would be 
to insure a faithful report of the whole affair at 
home, offered to submit to a search, provided it 
might be performed in private and without unne- 
cessary delay. ‘To this, after some consultation, 
the old gentleman agreed; and the landlord, (who, 
by the way, disclaimed all knowledge of the ac- 
cused, except that he had made a great many in- 
quiries as to the people at the cottage,) was showing 
the way through the crowd to an inner room, when 
George encountered Mr. Henderson, the person to 
whom he was known. 

All chance of escaping recognition was now at an 
end, and it became evident to George Elliott that, 
in addition to the loss of consideration by an im- 
prudent marriage, he must expect a good deal of 
hard joking on the subject of hard riding. The 
gaping crowd, commenting audibly upon every 
point of his physiognomy and equipment, and 
agreeing, nem. con., that he had state prison writ- 
ten upon his face if ever a fellow had, was nothing, 
compared with the keen sense of mortification 
which came with every thought of home. Julia's 
power, however, was irresistible; and George, 
perceiving that Mr. Henderson knew his accuser, 
requested an introduction, which was accordingly 
performed, to the great discomfiture of the old 
gentleman, who became unpleasantly sensible that 
his wild goose chase had led him a great way from 
his lost money, ruined a fine horse, and brought 
him into very unpleasant circumstances with a 
young gentleman, who, upon close examination, 
did not look half so much like a gallows-bird as he 
had supposed. 

‘* Upon my word and honour, sir,”’ said the old 
gentleman, wiping his forehead with an air of the 
greatest perplexity, ‘‘ I am extremely sorry for this 
mistake. If I can make you any amends, this 
gentleman, Mr. Henderson, will answer for me, 
that I shall be happy to offer any atonement in my 
power.”’ 

George, of course, disclaimed any such wish, 
and, only anxious to see Julia, he shook hands with 
his accuser and hurried off. 

Before he shut the door, the old gentleman stop- 
ped him. ‘‘ Will you do me the favour to tell me, 
before we part, what possible inducement you could 
have for riding at such a pace ?”’ 

George laughed, said he was fond of fast riding, 


and disappeared. 


* * * * . * ~ * * 


Julia, in tears, and all the despair of nineteen, 
met George with the intelligence that her aunt, 
after appearing to favour them, must have played 
them false, and induced the uncle to insist upon an 
immediate change of residence. 

‘*'To-morrow morning,’’ she said, ‘‘ we are to 
leave here, for ever. My uncle has already arrived, 
and we should have set off this evening, but for the 
circumstance of his having been robbed on his way 
hither.”’ 
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** Robbed ?”’ said George. 

‘* Yes. He is now in pursuit of the thief, and 
will not probably return before night.”’ 

As Julia said this, sobbing all the time as if her 
little heart would break, not for her uncle’s loss, 
but her own woes, the door opened, and George's 
new acquaintance walked in. 

** Hey-day, hey-day, here’s a pretty affair! This 
is the nice vouth that has persuaded you to throw 
away your bread and butter, is it?’’ 

Then, coming nearer, and taking a better look 
at George, who had thrown off the India-rubber 
overcoat which western men are wont to wear 
when showers are probable, he burst into a hearty 
laugh as he recognized the object of his former 


suspicions. 





I KNEW NOT 


"TILL 


PARTED.—AUTUMN WIND. 


ee * 


‘*So it wasn’t my pocket-book you wanted, sir?’’ 
said he. 

‘No, sir,”’ said George, glad of so good an 
opening for his suit, ‘‘ No, sir; it is your niece, 
without any pocket-book at all.”’ 

** Will you take her without ?”’ ; 

** With all my heart and soul !”’ ; 

‘In one year from this time I will not object, 
on those terms,”’ said the old gentleman. 

But he probably thought he owed some repara- 
tion for his hasty accusation, for, when the year 
was out, George got the niece and the pocket-book 
too; but he could never regain his reputation as the 
mirror of prudence. We have never heard, how- 
ever, that this detracted materially from his happi- 


ness. 
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WE PARTED. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


I KNEW not ‘till we parted, 
How precious was thy smile, 
How true and gentle-hearted, 


How free from pride and guile! 


Too winsome were thy graces, 
They won me unaware, 

And left enduring traces 
That haunt me everywhere. 


What a delicate revealing 

Was thy lightly-swaying form, 
To human love appealing, 

Like a lily in the storm! 


Thy looks were peaceful treasures, 
With thee I grew more pure, e 
More charmed with simple pleasures, 


More patient to endure 


I marked thy gentle bearing, 
And thy robe of sable dye, 


And I hushed my vain despairing, 
With so sweet a mourner by. 


Thy words of quiet beauty, $ 
Beguiling me of pain, 

Thy graceful acts of duty, 
Thy maidenly disdain; 


Thy love of books and flowers, 
Of arch, poetic talk, 

Of gamesome, friendly hours, $ 
And a soothing, moonlight waik ; 


Thine every tone and motion, 
Thy cheek, and lip and brow, 
To freshen my devotion 


Come back upon me now! 


They chide my weak repinings, 
And deepen vain regret, 

And wake renewed inclinings, 
Till my fevered eyes are wet! 
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AUTUMN WIND. 


BY MRS. M E. ROBBINS. 


“ Avutomn wind, Autumn wind, what are you doing, 
Down in the grove 1” 

“The graves of the flowers with leaves I am strewing, 
Mourning my love.” 

“ Why do you wail so, Autumn wind, 
Sad and sorrowing ! 

Stern winter to little flowers is kind, 
Hides them till Spring!” 
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“ The Spring, she is young—she is very fair, 
They seek her first, 

And when the pelting storm they hear, 
Brown Autumn last! 

I loved them tho’— since they are gone, 
And I am left behind, 

No more o’er their leaf-strewn graves I'l! mourn,’ 


So she died, the Autumn wind. 
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CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN,—3Y HELEN R. DRAYTON. 


Witnovt actually belonging to the new school 
of women called blue-stockings, the Lady Anna 
F was still a most zealous defender of the rights 
of her sex. She was possessed with a mania for 
collecting relics of distinguished women; she wished 
to hand down to posterity all that in time past had 
ever rendered the situation of females illustrious. 
She was not conversant with history, and her luxu- 
rious and indolent life upon the banks of the Ganges 
had conduced but little to the development of her 
natural capacities, which were exercised rather in 
unrestrained childish curiosity than in serious study 
and reflection. 

Upon her return from India, where she had the 
misfortune to lose her husband, the general, in the 
service of the company, she stopped at Alexandria 
in order to take passage in the steamboat for Malta. 
The winds had carried her speedily through the 
stormy ocean, sweeping round the mountainous 
shores of Africa to India, and now steam would 





‘Oh! if I might only have those needles!’’ said 
she, with the burning desire of a soul pining for the 
object of its adoration. ‘‘ Perhaps with these needles 
the military dress of Cesar was sewed, or An- 
thony’s tunic constructed;—these are, indeed, tro- 
phies of the female sex! Is there any thing in which 
a woman can better confide than in these little in- 
struments of her daily labour? The delicate fingers 
of Cleopatra have handled and threaded these nee- 
dies! Perhaps they have even pierced her hands, 
and their points may have been reddened by that 
royal blood which was afterwards chilled by the 
poison of an asp. How pleasing to be able to see 
whether these needles were as fine as those of the 
English. Then will the scientific be able to deter- 
mine whether the ladies of antiquity were as dex- 
terous in the use of the needle as those of modern 
times! Then shall we have the key to a complete 
system of the art of sewing during the early ages! 
Yes, at any expense, must I have this prize! Should 
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again conduct her through the Mediterranean Sea { the needles of Cleopatra cost me the half of my ; 
to London, under the influence of warm and sooth- ; possessions, still will I own them.”’ ; 
ing breezes. Possessed with this intention, Lady Anna betook 
The immense fortune bequeathed by her husband herself to the consul-general of her nation, truly $ 
enabled her to gratify to the utmost her taste for } thinking that through him her designs for the pos- > 
relics of historical association with regard to her ; session of Cleopatra’s needles might be advanced. 
sex. All the heroines of antiquity had in their His Excellency, C , who had served in India, 
turn contributed to her collection. She possessed and was aware of the immense wealth of his friend, 
an ear-ring of Semiramis, the queen who caused to General F——, thought in good truth that the 
be prosecuted gigantic works, possible only in widow contemplated taking one of these far-famed 
imagination to the engineers of our day. She pyramids in order to present it to the British Mu- 
owned the hilt of the powerful sword with which seum at London. With the greatest readiness he 
Judith cut off the head of Holofernes. She had a furnished her with a letter of introduction to the 
piece of the vase containing the precious ointment governor at Alexandria, who was the first officer 
with which the beautiful Magdalene anointed the in the Pacha’s service, and at that time ruled lower 
feet of Jesus; and a pearl from the hat-band pre- Egypt. Notwithstanding her sex, Lady Anna 
served by Mahomet for his well-beloved Ayesha, waited in person upon Mokaram-Bey, and informed 
from the plunder of a city deserted by the Jews { him of the cause of her visit. 
flying with their treasure;—indeed, even in passing Mokaram-Bey is the son-in-law of Mehemet-Ali, ‘ 
through Jedda, where the packet-boat stops so long is the richest landholder in Alexandria, and pos- 
to take in stone-coal, the sustenance of the steam- sesses upon the banks of the canal a very beautiful 
engine, she purchased from a holy mussulman a palace, the cool, shady gardens of which are often ° 
tress of hair that had once adorned the head of } enjoyed by Europeans for walking and parties of 
Mother Eve, whose grave, according to Arabian pleasure. Here also the Bey’s seraglio is usually 
traditions, was only twelve miles distant. Proud ° kept, for although he has acquired a little of the 
of her rich plunder, Lady Anna hoped also, in European gallantry and esteem for women, he is > 
Europe, to acquire similar remembrances of distin- still too thoroughly a Turk to exist without a harem. 
guished women. His character is an indescribable mixture of the 
While she was in Alexandria, waiting for the { feelings and dispositions of both nations. 
departure of the Maltese packet-boat, she heard Thirty years had rolled over Lady Anna’s head, 
Cleopatra’s needles spoken of. Immediately she ten of which had been passed beneath the burning } 
was seized with the desire to possess, before leaving ; sun of India, but still was she a woman of extra- ; 
the East, something that had belonged to her who { ordinary beauty. She was tall and well-formed, ; 
had enchained the lords of the world. having a light step but stately bearing, and the ; 
129 ; 
ns % 
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glance of her eye showed her fully sensible of her 
own dignity. The sun of the Ganges had not often 
touched her fair skin, so much care had she taken 
to preserve herself from its influence. And when 
her golden locks were seen flowing luxuriously 
over the roses and lilies of her countenance, it would 
have been said that she had just left the thicx, cool 
mists of the Thames. She was one of those beau- 
ties, so seldom found in the East, whom the Turks 
figure to themselves, not as houries, but angels, 
and who are the more pleasing to them as well 
from the charms of contrast as of novelty. 

Although the English lady could only communi- 
cate with the governor through the medium of a 
dragoman, still she contrived to introduce her 
wishes with rare eloquence; for she burned with 
anxiety for the needles of Cleopatra. The Bey 
observed this, and replied with much politeness 
and without assuming the official tone. 

‘*For myself, Miladi, I would most willingly 
grant what you desire; at present, however, it is 
necessary first of all to be invested with power from 
the Pacha. You are well aware that Mehemet- Ali 
has always shown himself generous, I might almost 


say prodigal, with regard to the antiquities of 


Egypt. He has taken pleasure in bestowing them, 
as well upon nations as private individuals, and he 
has seldom opposed the removal even of the most 
The valley of the Nile has been 
completely examined, plundered, and laid waste, 
by the antiquarians of the West. Now, however, 
Mehemet-Ali thinks it quite time to put an end to 
this robbery, before Egypt shall be scattered over 
the whole face of Europe, and the banks of the Nile 
be the only spot where antiquities are not to be 


valuable objects. 


found. He has already given directions to establish 
a museum at Cairo, and there the learned of all 
nations will be able to study the oldest monuments 
of the human race.”’ 

**Certainly; but the needles of Cleopatra, those 
trifles belonging to a woman, appear to me to be 
very unimportant, and to have no connection with 
the history of mankind,’’ said the Lady Anna, 
quite carelessly. 

‘* These are things of the greatest importance,”’ 
replied the Bey. ‘‘ Unfortunately there are but two 
such needles in existence, and one of these has 
been promised by the Pacha to England since 
1820.”’ 

** And I shall take the other,’’ said the fair pe- 
titioner, interrupting him. 

** Perhaps the Pacha may wish to keep it in re- 
membrance of the Egyptian queen.”’ 

**Such a remembrance would make a far better 
appearance in the hands of a woman.”’ 

** One of them has suffered from the rude touch 
of time, and the point is slightly damaged.”’ 

**T shall be quite satisfied with this one. I be- 
seech you not to deny me this needle. I offer you 
a thousand pounds for it.’’ 

‘*‘A mussulman does not take money from a 
**Tn return 
When you 


woman,’’ said the governor, proudly. 
for the needle, I ask only one favour. 








CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLES. 


shall have removed the needle, it is undoubtedly 
your own, provided always that the Pacha consents 
to the gift. If, however, you do not take it, I re- 
quest that you grant me three evenings at my palace, 
during which I may make what compensation I 
can for your disappointment, at the same time that 
I provide for my own gratification by the enjoyment 
of your society. During these three evenings, also, 
you must officiate as lady patroness of my esta- 
blishment.”’ 

The lovely petitioner bethought herself for a mo- 
ment with regard to this extraordinary demand, and 
believing that under any circumstances she should 
certainly carry off a needle, and that the penalty 
was not of a very terrible nature, she thought she 
perceived in it only one of the inexplicable pecu- 
liarities of the East, a nameless caprice of the 
Turkish imagination, and replied without delay or 
alarm— 

‘Where is this needle of Cleopatra? 
me; and if I do not take it, I promise to remain for 
three evenings in your palace, and to do the honours 


Show it 


in true European style.”’ 
** Agreed,”’ said the Bey. 
and I will show you the needles.’ 
They mounted their horses, and took the direc- 
tion of the second rampart of the outworks of Alex- 
andria, toward the southeast, near the sea-shore. 


‘Let us proceed, 


’ 


Runners went before them, as if to scatter the 
multitude, who notwithstanding had not molested 
our travellers in this solitude; their retinue con- 
sisted of a few mamelukes. The English lady 
thought that her turbaned cicerone was conducting 
her to some old palace in the vicinity of the city, 
where the precious needles were carefully preserved. 
This delusion increased the astonishment she after- 
wards felt. 

After a ride of ten minutes between little hills of 
piled up rubbish, huts of Fellahs, and barking dogs, 
the little cavalcade came to a spot where the wall 
of fortification forms an angle for the protection of 
the sea-shore with another wall, which in many 
places had fallen in apparently from the weight of 
the superincumbent earth. Through this parapet, 
which is pierced with a row of loop-holes, might 
be seen the magnificent azyge carpet of the Medi- 
terranean, which at the horizon is blended with the 
bright milky blue of the arched heavens. Without 
seeing them, the waves are heard, whose monoto- 
nous roar dies away upon the level shore beneath 
the wall. 

Suddenly, the governor stopped his horse, and 
turning to Lady Anna, said~— 

** Behold!” 

They were standing at the foot of an obelisk of 
red granite, resembling that lately erected at the 
**Place de la Concorde’’ in Paris, except that it 
rises from the earth like a tree from the field or a 
mast from the deck of a vessel, without any base 
or pedestal, for in Egypt all obelisks are raised in 
this manner. A second, which appeared to be its 
twin brother, lay upon the ground athwart the first, 
and was half buried in the sand. Round about 
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$ grew a few marine plants; green lizards wandered } ‘*IT swear by the Prophet, that these are Cleo- ; 
¢ here and there, and rested upon the gigantic pile, patra’s needles.”’ ; 
§ or walked leisurely over the portion stretched upon ** You jest,’”’ said the English lady, while the 3 
3 the ground. The upper half of the obelisk still forced smile seen when one begins to find one’s ; 
$ standing, was illuminated by the golden light of : self in the wrong, fled from her lips. é 
$ the sun, which began already to sink beneath the ‘*Miladi,’’ said the governor, with that calmness ; 
horizon. Upon the northern and western sides { and repose of countenance which at once carries 
might be seen long ranges of distinctly marked conviction to the mind, ‘‘ Europeans may, perhaps, § 
: hieroglyphics, which appeared as if fresh from the occasionally thus joke with ladies; but oriental na- 3 
$ chisel of the sculptor, while upon the eastern and tions, never. Confess that you cannot keep the ; 
$ southern sides every trace of hieroglyphics had terms of our contract, and I presume to hope that 3 
§ vanished, so thaf one might assert that a stratum you will pass three agreeable evenings at my palace % 
of granite of the thickness of the carved figures had upon the banks of the canal.’’ ; 
¢ been removed from the entire height of the mo- And now Lady Anna demurred, and was not $ 
¢ nolith. willing to believe herself inthe wrong. It appeared ; 
; ‘* Behold!”’ repeated Mokaram-Bey, and pointed ~ to her terrible to receive instruction in archeology | 
; his finger towards the two obelisks. from a Turk, and the more so, because through his 
$ Lady Anna looked first at the Bey and then at innate good nature he had not attempted to confirm ; 
; the objects pointed out to her with the utmost her in a mistake, which, indeed, he had not per- 3 
2 amazement. She measured with her eye the up- ceived. But the governor's retinue, and some Eu- 
$ right obelisk, observed it in silence, and afterriding ‘ ropeans who passed that way in order alsotosurvey 3 
$ around for a moment, she sprang to the governor's the two gigantic monoliths, concurred in assuring ; 
¢ side. her that these were, beyond all doubt, Cleopatra’s ; 
‘* These are magnificent monuments,”’ said she. __ needles. 
$ ‘* Which of the Pharaohs erected them?’’ ‘This is truly vexatious,’’ said Miladi, at last, 
**T do not know, Miladi,’’ replied Mokaram-Bey, laughing heartily over her mistake; ‘‘I perceive ; 
¢ whose Turkish erudition did not extend to a know- that I must indeed renounce all hope of adding 3 
¢ ledge of what men had performed before his time. these needles to my collection.”” Then turning to $ 
** How old are these obelisks?’’ again began Mi- Mokaram-Bey, she said, ‘‘ If you wish me to carry ; 
; ladi, with a pleased aspect, making use of an eye- off one of these needles, you must give me the box ; 
$ glass, attached by a gold chain to her neck. in which the queen was accustomed to enclose 3 
‘ ‘* Believe me, I did not see them proceed from them.”’ ; 
¢ the hand of the artificer, and therefore know not For three successive evenings, Mokaram-Bey’s $ 
their age. Apparently, however, they are older palace presented scenes of the most brilliant festivi- 3 
$ than we, and will still outlive us.’’ ties. Many consuls were there, and the first no- 3 
$ ‘* How happens it that one lies upon the ground?”’ bility of Alexandria were invited. The anecdote 
( ‘* Not long ago your countrymen wished to trans- of the English lady and the needles had become 3 
port it to the banks of the Thames, but as it appears talked of, and all the world knew who was the $ 
$ they could not carry it away from the Egyptian heroine of the feast. The illumination of the gar- 3 
‘ shore, they left it lying there like adead body. If ° dens in the evening was enchanting. There was ; 
you can remove it, it belongs to you; if not, you dancing beneath biooming acacias to the music of 
know the conditions agreed upon.”’ an Italian orchestra, which played the quadrilles 
‘* What is it you say? I donot understand you.”’ and gallopades of Musard. At midnight, a mag- ; 
** And yet it is very easy of comprehension. We nificent supper was served, at which were eaten $ 
have ridden here to see the needles of Cleopatra. many of Cleopatra's needles made of sugar. There 3 
; ‘These are they;—you wish to possess one of them; was also a toast drank to the Queen of Egypt and 3 
¢ take which pleases you best.”’ Lady Anna F——. The English beauty wore ; 
; ‘« These Cleopatra’s needles!"’ cried Lady Anna, upon the occasion a magnificent costume presented $ 
with the deep indignation of one who feels herself ; to her by the Bey, and carried it, instead of Cleo- ° 
the victim of deception. patra’s needles, with her to London, $ 
; 
. 5 
; 
Oe Pore 3 
: | 
; 
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THE OBLONG BOX. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


Some yeays ago, I engaged passage from Charles- 
ton, S. C., to the city of New York, in the fine 
packet ship ‘‘ Independence,’’ Captain Hardy. We 
were to sail on the fifteenth of the month (June,) 
weather permitting; and, on the fourteenth, I went 
on board to arrange some matters in my state- 
room. 

I found that we were to have a great many pas- 
sengers, including a more than usual number of 
ladies. On the list were several of my acquaint- 
ances; and, among other names, I was rejoiced to 
see that of Mr. Cornelius Wyatt, a young artist, 
for whom I entertained feelings of warm friendship. 
He had been with me a fellow student at C—— 
University, where we were very much together. 
He had the ordinary temperament of genius, and 
was a compound of misanthropy, sensibility, and 
enthusiasm. To these qualities he united the 
warmest and truest heart which ever beat in a 
human bosom. 

I observed that his name was carded upon three 
state-rooms; and, upon again referring to the list of 
passengers, I found that he had engaged passage 
for himself, wife, and two sisters—his own. The 
state-rooms were sufficiently roomy, and each had 
two berths, one above the other. ‘These berths, to 
be sure, were so exceedingly narrow, as to be in- 
sufficient for more than one person; still, I could 
not comprehend why there were three state-rooms 
for these four persons. I was, just at that epoch, 
in one of those moody frames of mind which make 
a man abnormally inquisitive about trifles; and I 
confess, with shame, that I busied myself in a va- 
riety of ill-bred and preposterous conjectures about 
this matter of the supernumerary state-room. It 
was no business of mine, te be sure; but with none 
the less pertinacity did I occupy myself in attempts 
to resolve the enigma. At last I reached a conclu- 
sion which wrought in me great wonder why I had 
not arrived at it before. ‘‘It is aservant, of course,’’ 
I said; ‘‘what a foci I am, not sooner to have 
thought of so obvious a solution!’’ And then I 
again repaired to the list—but here I saw distinctly 
that no servant was to come with the party; al- 
though, in fact, it had been the original design to 
bring one—for the words ‘‘and servant’’ had been 
first “Oh, extra 
baggage to be sure,’’ I now said to myself—‘‘ some- 
thing he wishes not to be put in the hold—some- 
thing to be kept under his own eye—ah, I have it— 
a painting or so—and this is what he has been bar- 
gaining about with Nicolino, the Italian Jew.’’ 
This idea satisfied me, and I dimissed my curiosity 
for the nonce. 
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Wyatt's two sisters I knew very well, and most 
amiable and clever girls they were. His wife he 
had newly married, and I had never yet seen her. 
He had often talked about her in my presence, 
however, and in his usual style of enthusiasm. 
He described her as of surpassing beauty, wit, and 
accomplishment. I was, therefore, quite anxious 
to make her acquaintance. 

On the day in which I visited the ship, (the four- 
teenth,) Wyatt and party were also to visit it—so 
the captain informed me—and I waited on board 
an hour longer than I had designed, in hope of 
being presented to the bride; but then an apology 
came. ‘‘ Mrs. W. was a little indisposed, and 
would decline coming on board until to-morrow, at 
the hour of sailing.’’ 

The morrow having arrived, I was going from 
my hotel to the wharf, when Captain Hardy met 
me and said that, ‘‘ owing to circumstances,”’ (a 
stupid but convenient phrase,) ‘‘ he rather thought 
the ‘Independence’ would not sail for a day or two, 
and that when all was ready, he would send up 
and let me know.’ This I thought strange, for 
there was a stiff southerly breeze; but as ‘‘ the 
circumstances’ were not forthcoming, although I 
pumped for them with much perseverance, I had 
nothing to do but to return home and digest my 
impatience at leisure. 

I did not receive the expected message from the 
captain for nearly a week. It came at length, 
however, and I immediately went on board. The 
ship was crowded with passengers, and every thing 
was in the bustle attendant upon making sail. 
Wyatt's party arrived in about ten minutes after 
myself. There were the two sisters, the bride, and 
the artist—the latter’in one of his customary fits of 
moody misanthropy. I was too well used to these, 
however, to pay them any especial attentiop. He 
did not even introduce me to his wife ;—this cour- 
tesy devolving, perforce, upon his sister Marian—a 
very sweet and intelligent girl, whe, in a few hur- 
ried words, made us acquainted. 

Mrs. Wyatt had been closely veiled; and when 
she raised her veil, in acknowledging my bow, I 
confess that I was very profoundly astonished. I 
should have been much more so, however, had not 
long experience advised me not to trust, with too 
implicit a reliance, the enthusiastic descriptions of 
my friend, the artist, when indulging in comments 
upon the loveliness of woman. When beauty was 
the theme, I well knew with what facility he soared 
into the regions of the purely ideal. 

The truth is, I could not help regarding Mrs. 
Wyatt as a decidedly plain-looking woman. If not 
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positively ugly, she was not, I think, very far from 
it. She was dressed, however, in exquisite taste— 
and then I had no doubt that she had captivated 
my friend’s heart by the more enduring graces of 
the intellect and soul. She said very few words, 
and passed at once into her state-room, with Mr. 
W. 

My old inquisitiveness now returned. There 
was no servant—that was asettled point. I looked, 
therefore, for the extra baggage. After some de- 
lay, a cart arrived at the wharf, with an oblong 
pine box, which was every thing that seemed to be 
expected. Immediately upon its arrival we made 
sail, and in a short time were safely over the bar 
and standing out to sea. 

The box in question was, as I say, oblong. It 
was about six feet in length, by two and a half in 
breadth ;—I observed it attentively, and like to be 
precise. Now this shape was peculiar; and no 
sooner had I seen it, than I took credit to myself 
for the accuracy of my guessing. I had reached 
the conclusion, it will be remembered, that the 
extra baggage of my friend, the artist, would prove 
to be pictures, or at least a picture; for I knew he 
had been for several weeks in conference with 
Nicolino:—and now here was a box which, from 
its shape, could possibly contain nothing in the 
world but a copy of Leonardo’s ‘‘ Last Supper;’’ 
and a copy of this very ‘‘ Last Supper,’’ done by 
Rubini the younger, at Florence, I had known, for 
some time, to be in the possession of Nicolino. 
This point, therefore, I considered as sufficiently 
settled. I chuckled excessively when I thought of 
my acumen. It was the first time I had ever known 
W yatt to keep from me any of his artistical secrets ; 
but here he evidently intended to steal a march 
upon me, and smuggle a fine picture to New York, 
under my very nose; expecting me to know no- 
thing of the matter. I resolved to quiz him well, 
now and hereafter. 

One thing, however, annoyed me no little. The 
box did net go into the extra state-room. It was 
deposited in Wyatt’s own; and there, too, it re- 
mained, occupying very nearly the whole of the 
floor—no doubt to the exceeding discomfort of the 
artist and his Wife;—this the more especially as 
the tar or paint with which it was lettered in 
sprawling capitals, emitted a strong, disagreeable, 
and, to my fancy, a peculiarly disgusting odour. 
On the lid were painted the words—‘‘ Mrs. Ade- 
laide Curtis, Albany, New York. Charge of Cor- 
nelius Wyatt, Esquire. This side up. To be 
handled with care.’’ 

Now, I was aware that Mrs. Adelaide Curtis, of 
Albany, was the artist’s wife’s mother ;—but then 
I looked upon the whole address as a mystification, 
intended especially for myself. I made up my 
mind, of course, that the box and contents would 
never get farther north than the studio of my mis- 
anthropic friend, in Chambers Street, New York. 

For the first three or four days we had fine 
weather, although the wind was dead ahead; hav- 
ing chopped round to the northward, immediately 
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upon our losing sight of the coast. The passengers 
were, consequently, in high spirits, and disposed 
to be social. I must except, however, Wyatt and 
his sisters. who behaved stiffly, and, I could not 
help thinking, uncourteously to the rest of the 
party. Wyatt's conduct I did not so much regard. 
He was gloomy, even beyond his usual habit—in 
fact he was morose—but with him I was prepared 
for eccentricity. For the sisters, however, I could 
make no excuse. ‘They secluded themselves in 
their state-rooms during the greater part of the pas- 
sage, and absolutely refused, although I repeatedly 
urged them, to hold communication with any per- 
son on board. 

Mrs. Wyatt herself was far more agreeable. 
That is to say, she was chatty; and to be chatty is 
no slight recommendation at sea. She became ez- 
cessively intimate with most of the ladies; and, to 
my profound astonishment, evinced no equivocal 
disposition to coquet with the men. She amused 
us all very much. I say ‘‘amused’’—and scarcely 
know how to explain myself. The truth is, I soon 
found that Mrs. W. was far oftener laughed at than 
with. The gentlemen said little about her; but the 
ladies, in a little while, pronounced her ‘‘a good- 
hearted thing, rather indifferent-looking, totally 
uneducated, and decidedly vulgar.’’ ‘The great 
wonder was, how Wyatt had been entrapped into 
such amatch. Wealth was the general solution—but 
this I knew to be no solution at all; for Wyatt had 
told me that she neither brought him a dollar nor 
had any expectations from any source whatever. 
‘* He had married,’’ he said, ‘‘ for love,.and for love 
only; and his bride was far more than worthy of his 
love.”’ When I thought of these expressions, on 
the part of my friend, I confess that I felt inde- 
scribably puzzled. Could it be possible that he 
was taking leave of his senses? What else could 
Ithink? He, so refined, so intellectual, so fastidi- 
ous, with so exquisite a perception of the faulty, 
and so keen an appreciation of the beautiful! ‘T’o 
be sure, the lady seemed especially fond of him— 
particularly so in his absence—when she made her- 
self ridiculous by frequent quotations of what had 
been said by her ‘‘ beloved husband, Mr. Wyatt.’’ 
The word ‘‘husband’’ seemed forever—to use one 
of her own delicate expressions—forever ‘‘ on the 
tip of her tongue.’’ In the mean time, it was ob- 
served by all on board, that he avoided her in the 
most pointed manner, and, for the most part, shut 
himself up alone in his state-room, where, in fact, 
he might have been said to live altogether, leaving 
his wife at full liberty to amuse herself as she 
thought best, in the public society of the main 
cabin. ; 

My conclusion, from what I saw and heard, was 
that the artist, by some unaccountable freak of fate, 
or perhaps in some fit of enthusiastic and fanciful 
passion, had been induced to unite himself with a 
person altogether beneath him, and that the natural 
result, entire and speedy disgust, had ensued. I 
pitied him from the bottom of my heart—but I 
could not, for that reason, quite forgive his incom- 
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municativeness in the matter of the ‘‘ Last Sup- 
per.’’ For this I resolved to have my revenge. 

One day he came upon deck, and, taking his 
arm as had been my wont, I sauntered with him 
backwards and forwards. His gloom, however, 
(which I considered quite natural under the circum- 
stances,) seemed entirely unabated. He said little, 
and that moodily, and with evident effort. I ven- 
tured a jest or two, and he made a sickening at- 
tempt ata smile. “Poor fellow—as I thought of his 
wife, | wondered that he could have heart ever to 
put on the semblance of mirth. At last I ventured 
a home thrust. I determined to commence a se- 
ries of covert insinuations, or inuendos, about the 
oblong box—just by way of letting him perceive, 
gradually, that I was not altogether the butt, or 
victim, of his little bit of pleasant mystification. My 
first observation was by way of opening a masked 
battery. I said something about the ‘‘ peculiar shape 
of that box;’’ and, as I spoke the words, I smiled 
knowingly, winked, and touched him gently with 
my fore- finger in the ribs. 

The manner in which Wyatt received this harm- 
less pleasantry, convinced me, at once, that he was 
At first he stared at me as if he found it 
impossible to comprehend the witticism of my re- 


mad. 


mark; but as its point seemed slowly to make its 
way into his brain, his eyes, in the same propor- 
Then 


he grew very red—then hideously pale—then, as if 


tion, seemed protruding from their sockets. 


highly amused with what I had insinuated, he be- 
gan a loud and boisterous laugh, which, to my 
astonishment, he kept up, with gradually increasing 
vigour, for ten minutes or more. In conclusion, 
he fell flat and heavily upon the deck. When I 
ran to uplift him, to all appearance he was utterly 
dead. 

I called assistance, and, with much difficulty, we 
Upon reviving, he spoke 

At length we bled 
The next morning he 


brought him to himself. 
incoherently for some time. 
him, and put him to bed. 
was quite recovered, so far as regarded his mere 
bodily health. Of his mind I say nothing, of course. 
I avoided him during the rest of the passage, by 
advice of the captain, who seemed to coincide with 
me altogether in my views of his insanity, but 
cautioned me to say nothing on this head to any 
person on board. 

Several circumstances occurred immediately after 
this fit of Wyatt's, which contributed to heighten 
the curiosity with which I was already possessed. 
Among other things, this. I had been nervous— 
drank too much strong green tea, and slept ill at 
night—in fact, for two nights I could not be properly 
said to sleep at all. Now, my state-room opened 
into the main cabin, or dining-room, as did those 
of all the Wyatt’s three 
rooms were in the after-cabin, which was separated 
from the main one by a slight sliding docz, never 
locked even at night. As we 
stantly on a wind, and the breeze was stiff, the 
vessel heeled to leeward very considerably; and 
whenever the starboard side of the ship was to lee- 


single men on board. 


were almost con- 
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ward, the sliding door between the cabins slid open, 
and so remained—nobody taking the trouble to get 
up and shut it. But my berth was in such a posi- 
tion, that when my own state-room door was open, 
as well as the sliding door in question, (and my own 
door was always open on account of the heat,) I 
could see into the after-cabin quite distinctly, and 
just at that portion of it, too, where were situated 
the state-rooms of Mr. Wyatt. Well, during two 
nights (not consecutive) while I lay awake, I clearly 
saw Mrs. W., about eleven o clock upon each night, 
steal cautiously from the state-room of Mr. W. and 
enter the extra room, where she remained until 
daybreak, when she was called by her husband 
and went back. That they were virtually sepa- 
rated was clear. They had separate apartments— 
no doubt in contemplation of a more permanent 
divorce; and here, after all, I thought, was the 
mystery of the extra state-room. 

There was another circumstance, too, which in- 
terested me much. During the two wakeful nights 
in question, and immediately after the disappear- 
ance of Mrs. Wyatt into the extra state-room, I 
was attracted by certain singular, cautious, subdued 
noises in that of her husband. After listening to 
them for some time, with thoughtful attention, I 
at length succeeded perfectly in translating their 
import. They were sounds occasioned by the 
artist in prying open the oblong box, by means of 
a chisel and mallet—the latter being apparently 
muffled, or deadened, by some soft woollen or cot- 
ton substance in which its head was enveloped. 

In this manner, I fancied that I could distinguish 
the precise moment when he fairly disengaged the 
lid—also that I could determine when he removed 
it altogether, and when he deposited it upon the 
lower berth in his room ;—this latter point I knew, 
for example, by certain slight taps which the lid 
made 
berth, as he endeavoured to lay it down very gently 
—there being no room for it on the floor. Afier 
this there was a dead stillness, and I heard nothing 
more, upon either occasion, until nearly daybreak ; 
unless, perhaps, I may mention a lew sobbing or 
murmuring sound, so very much suppressed as to 


in striking against the wooden edges of the 


be nearly inaudible—if, indeed, the whole of this 
latter noise were not rather produced by my own 
imagination. I say it seemed to resemble sobbing 
or sighing—but, of course, it could not have been 
either. I rather think it was a ringing in my own 
ears. Mr. Wyatt, no doubt, according to custom, 
was merely giving the rein to one of his hobbies— 
indulging in one of his fits of artistic enthusiasm. 
He had opened his oblong box, in order to feast his 
eyes upon the pictorial treasure within. There 
was nothing in this, however, to make him sod. I 
repeat, therefore, that it must have been, simply, a 
freak of my own fancy, distempered by good Cap- 
tain Hardy’s green tea. Just before dawn, on each 
of the two nights of which I speak, I distinctly 
heard Mr. Wyatt replace the lid upon the oblong 
box, and force the nails into their old places, by 
means of the muffled mallet. Having done this, 
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he issued from his state-room, fully dressed, and 
proceeded to call Mrs. W. from hers. 

We had been at sea seven days, and were now 
off Cape Hatteras, when there came on a tremen- 
dously heavy blow from the southwest. We were, 
in a measure, prepared for it, however, as the 
weather had been holding out threats for some 
time. Every thing was made snug, alow and aloft; 
and as the wind steadily freshened, we lay to, at 
length, under spanker and foretopsail, both double- 
reefed. 

In this trim, we rode safely enough for forty-eight 
hours—the ship proving herself an excellent sea 
boat, in many respects, and shipping no water of 
At the end of this period, how- 
ever, the gale had freshened into a hurricane, and 
our after sail split into ribbons, bringing us so much 
in the trough of the water that we shipped several 


any consequence. 


prodigious seas, one immediately after the other. 
3y this accident we lost three men overboard, with 
the caboose, and nearly the whole of the larboard 
bulwarks. 
before the foretopsail went into shreds, when we 
got up a storm stay-sail, and wiih this did pretty 
well for some hours, the ship heading the seas 
much more steadily than before. 

The gale still held on, however, and we saw no 
signs of its abating. 
ill fitted, and greatly strained; and on the third day 
of the blew, about five in the afiernoon, our mizzen- 
mast, in a heavy lurch to windward, went by the 
board. For an hour or more, we tried in vain to 
get rid of it, on account of the prodigious rolling of 
the ship; and, before we had succeeded, the car- 


Scarcely had we recovered our senses, 


The rigging was found to be 


penter came aft and announced four feet water in 
the hold. To add to our dilemina, we found the 
pumps choked and nearly useless. 

All was now confusion and despair—but an effort 
was made to lighten the ship by throwing overboard 
as much of her cargo as could be reached, and by 
This 


we at last accomplished—but we were still unable 


cutting away the two masts that remained. 


to do any thing at the pumps; and, in the mean 
time, the leak gained on us very fast. 

At sundown, the gale had sensibly diminished 
in violence, and, as the sea went down with it, we 
still entertained faint hopes of saving ourselves in 
the boats. At eight, P. M., the clouds broke away 
to windward, and we had the advantage of a full 
moon—a piece of good fortune which served won- 
derfully to cheer our drooping spirits. 

Afier incredible labour we succeeded, at length, 
in getting the long boat over the side without ma- 
terial accident, and into this we crowded the whole 
of the crew and most of the passengers. This 
party made off immediately, and, after undergoing 
much suflering, finally arrived, in safety, at Ocra- 
coke Inlet, on the third day after the wreck. 

Fourteen passengers, with the captain, remained 
on board, resolving to trust their fortunes to the 
jolly-boat at the stern. We lowered it without 
difficulty, although it was only by a miracle that 
we prevented it from swamping as it touched the 
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water. It contained, when afloat, the captain and 
his wife, Mr. Wyatt and party, a Mexican officer, 
wife, four children, and myself, with a negro 
valet. 

We had no room, of course, for any thing except 
a few positively necessary instruments, some pro- 
vision, and the clothes upon our backs. No one 
had thought of even attempting to save any thing 
more. What must have been the astonishment of 
all, then, when, having proceeded a few fathoms 
from the ship, Mr. Wyatt stood up in the stern- 
sheets, and coolly demanded of Captain Hardy that 
the boat should put back for the purpose of taking 
in his oblong box! 

‘«Sit down, Mr. Wyatt,’’ replied the captain, 
somewhat sternly ; ‘‘ you will capsize us if you do 
not sit quite still. Our gunwale is almost in the 
water now.”’ 

‘The box !”’ vociferated Mr. Wyatt, still stand- 
ing—‘‘the box, Isay! Captain Hardy, you carnot, 
you will not refuse me. Its weight will be but a 
trifle—it is nothing—mere nothing. By the mother 
who bore you—for the love of Heaven—by your 
hope of salvation, I implore you to put back for the 
box na 

The captain, for a moment, seemed touched by 
the earnest appeal of the artist, but he regained his 
stern composure, and merely said— 

‘*Mr. Wyatt, you are mad. I cannot listen to 
you. Sit down, I say, or you will swamp the boat. 
Stay—hold him—seize him!—he is about to spring 
overboard! 'There—I knew it—he is over !”’ 

As the captain said this, Mr. Wyatt, in fact, 
sprang from the boat, and, as we were yet in the 
lee of the wreck, succeeded, by almost superhuman 
exertion, in getting hold of a rope which hung from 
the fore-chains. In another moment he was on 
board, and rushing frantically down into the cabin. 

In the mean time, we had been swept astern of 
the ship, and being quite out of her lee, were at the 
mercy of the tremendous sea which was still run- 
ning. We made a determined effort to put back, 
but our little boat was like a feather in the breath 
of the simoom. We saw at a glance that the doom 
of the unfortunate artist was sealed. 

As our distance from the wreck rapidly increased, 
the madman (for as such only could we regard him) 
was seen to emerge from the companion-way, up 
which, by dint of a strength that appeared super- 
human, he dragged, bodily, the oblong box. While 
we gazed in extremity of astonishment, he passed, 
rapidly, several turns of a three-inch rope, first 
around the box and then around his body. In 
another instant both body and box were in the 
sea—disappearing suddenly, at once and forever. 

We lingered awhile sadly upon our oars, with 
our eyes riveted upon the spot. At length we 
pulled steadily away. The silence remained un- 
broken for an hour, so heavy were all our hearts. 
Finally, 1 hazarded a remark. 

‘Did you observe, captain, how suddenly they 
sank? Was not that an exceedingly singular thing? 
I confess that I entertained some feeble hope of his 
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final deliverance, when I saw him lash himself to 
the box, and commit himself to the sea.’’ 

** They sank, as a matter of course,’’ replied the 
captain, ‘‘and that like a shot. They will soon 
rise again, however, but not till the salt melts.’’ 

** The salt!’’ I ejaculated. 

**Hush!’’ said the captain, pointing to the wife 
**We musi talk of 


’ 


and sisters of the deceased. 
these things at some more appropriate time.’ 





We suffered much, and made a narrow escape; 
but fortune befriended us, as well as our mates in 
the long boat. We landed, in fine, more dead than 
alive, after four days of intense distress, upon the 
beach opposite Roanoke Island. We remained 
here a week, were not ill treated by the wreckers, 
and at length obtained a passage to New York. 

About a month after the loss of the ‘‘ Independ- 
’ I happened to meet Captain Hardy in 
Our conversation turned, naturally, 


ence,’ 
Broadway. 
upon the disaster, and especially upon the sad fate 
of poor Wyatt. I thus learned the following par- 
ticulars. 

The artist had engaged passage for himself, wife, 
two sisters and servant. His wife was, indeed, as 
she had been represented, a most lovely and a most 
accomplished woman. On the morning of the 
fourteenth of June, (the day in which I first visited 
the ship,) the lady suddenly sickened and died. 
The young husband was frantic with grief—but 
circumstances imperatively forbade the deferring 
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THE DYING STUDENT. 


his voyage to New York. It was necessary to 
take to her mother the corpse of his adored wife, 


and, on the other hand, the universal prejudice 


which would prevent his doing so openly was well 
known. Nine-tenths of the passengers would have 


abandoned the ship rather than take passage with 
a dead body. 

In this dilemma, Captain Hardy arranged that 
the corpse, being first partially embalmed, and 


packed, with a large quantity of salt, in a box of 


suitable dimensions, should be conveyed on board 
as merchandize. Nothing was to be said of the 
lady’s decease ; and, as it was well understood that 
Mr. Wyatt had engaged passage for his wife, it 
became necessary that some person should per- 
sonate her during the voyage. This, the deceased's 
lady’s-maid was easily prevailed on to do. The 
extra state-room, originally engaged for this girl, 
during her mistress’s life, was now merely retained. 
In this state room the pseudo wife slept, of course, 
every night. In the day time she performed, to 
the best of her ability, the part of her mistress— 
whose person, it had been carefully ascertained, 
was unknown to any of the passengers on board. 

My own mistakes arose, naturally enough, 
through too careless, too inquisitive, and too im- 
pulsive a temperament. But of late, it is a rare 
thing that I sleep soundly at night. There is a 
countenance which haunts me, turn as I will. 
There is an hysterical laugh which will forever 
ring within my ears. 
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Let him look out upon earth's fair domain, 
And feast his spirit ’mong its time-worn hills! 
And feel the fresh blood flow thro’ every vein, 
As the new sight his weary bosom thrills! 
Oh, let him gaze beyond that shoreless sea, 
Whither his spirit fain would take its flight, 
To wander in those far-off depths, and be 
Where the pure sky hath hung her robe of light! 


Oh, let him gaze upon earth’s jeweled sky! 
And breathe spring’s earliest, sweetest breath again, 
And once more follow, with a ravished eye, 
Faces and formas of loved ones, loved in vain! 
To catch the inspiring sound of music’s voice, 
To hear the solemn chaunt of ocean’s roar, 
To linger at the threshold of his joys, 
And feel earth’s sunshine on his head once more! 


Life’s solemn lights are dimly burning now, 
And feeble shadows o’er his vision fall! 

Still, one brief hour is his, and in its flow, 
Moments are years! and in those years his all! 
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LATE EDITOR 


Rouse him from death! without one brief delay, 

And call higsspirit back from Time’s dark tides; 
He liagers yet, as on the verge of day, 

And hope and heaven his heart’s free home divides! 


His spirit freshens at the glorious sight ; 
And far away his eager eyes are turning, 
To those bright paths, in yonder sky of light, 
Where Heaven's imperial stars are brightly burning! 
He feels the fresh blood flow back to his heart, 
And thence again with impulse free and strong! 
Old memories gather round him, and depart, 
Phalanx to phalanx joined, and throng to throng! 


Dim grow the visions that o’erreach his brain, 
And shadowy forms seem floating in his eye! 
Tears fall around him as the soul’s bright rain, 
Poured from the heart for one too young to die! 
Stars are now hovering o’er the brink of day, 
And sunlight lingers on each tower and hill; 
But prayer hath passed from silent lips away— 
The heart hath shed its sorrow and is still! 
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DAY DREAMS. 


BY MRS. M. N. M DONALD 


Who has not been a dweller in the land of 
dreams? Who has not sunk to sleep, after a day 
of toil, or care, or sorrow, and, while his body lay 
mute and motionless, gone far away on spirit-wings 
to that land of shadows? There he has exchanged 
darkness for light, tears for gladness, toil fur repose ; 
the loved and the lost have come back to him once 
more; old familiar faces, that were long ago laid in 
the dust, smile kindly upon him; the voices that 
were wont to greet his ear in childhood, come again 
with their gentle cadences—tones of unearthly mu- 
sic, snatches of some half-remembered melody,— 
these, and a thousand other fond imaginings, are 
his blessed portion in the wide expanse, the limit- 
less extent of dream-land. But night, with her 
mantle of darkness, is departing; the timid moon 
has hidden herself behind the western hills; the 
stars have, one by one, extinguished their glinimer- 
ing tapers; the rosy-fingered morn hath unbarred 
the eastern gates, and light is spreading itself far 
and wide over the heavens—man is again to return 
to his daily tasks. 

The distant hum of revolving wheels is now 
heard at intervals; the cry of some solitary sweep- 
boy, or the hasty summons of an impatient milk- 
man, wakens the echoes of the quiet streets. By 
degrees, these sounds increase and deepen, till, 
presently 
golden eye, in at the half-opened window, as if to 
Ile turns 


a straggling sunbeam peeps, with its 


reprove the sleeper for his slothfulness. 
uneasily on his pillow; the companions of his 
dreams fade away, or take for a moment some gro- 
tesque or unnatural shape; a rude hand of flesh 
and blood falls heavily upon his shoulder; a rough 
voice warns him of the lateness of the hour— 
dream-land departs in an instant, and he is once 
more an inhabitant of this nether world. 

But there is another sort of dreaming, that comes 
over our senses in broad daylight, when the sun is 
riding in mid-heaven, and the world is all alive with 
the full tide of human life and activity; when we 
are surrounded by a multitude of people; when we 
are threading the mazes of a crowded thoroughfare ; 
when we are busily engaged in our daily avoca- 
tions; and so entirely are we abstracted, so wholly 
occupied with rearing airy castles, (I speak ex- 
perimentally,) that we forget all that is about us, 
and are wandering in spirit over all parts of the 
habitable globe, while our feet are pressing the 
familiar pathways of our every day’s resort. 

From my earliest years, this day-dreaming or 
castle-building has been a very favourite employ- 
ment of mine. What a host of goodly edifices 
have I reared and seen demolished before my very 
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eyes. How many of the wise, and great, and good, 
have been my companions during those mystic 
hours of musing; and how do I bless, from my 
heart, that magical spell, by which we may wander 
off from the tumult of this vexatious, working-day 
world, and breathe, for awhile, an atmosphere so 
much purer than our own. But to my story of day- 
dreaming—for, after all this preamble, you will ex- 
pect an illustration of my meaning, and so—‘‘ ye 
who have ‘ears to shed, prepare to shed them 
now.”’ 

It was a glorious morning in the month of June. 
There was not a cloud flecking the deep blue hea- 
vens, nor a breath too rude for the soft cheek of my 
lady rose, as she lay on her emerald couch, with 
the dew-gems glittering on her breast. The birds 
were in full chorus, and the insect tribes perform- 
ing a thousand antics in the air; and, as I stood at 
the open window, and looked out upon the rich 
and varied landscape of hill and stream, and wood- 
land, that stretched before me, and contrasted them 
with the close city streets which I had so recently 
left, I felt that I had never loved nature half so well 
as at that moment, and was just meditating a long 
ramble through the environs of my native village, 
when my good mother entered the apartment, and 
rather abruptly solicited my aid in preparing a pud- 
ding for dinner. 

Her voice, one of the pleasantest in the -vorld to 
her daughter's ear, now for the first time had some- 
thing disagreeable in its tone—for I was wandering 
with nature, roaming in thought with all lovely and 
loveable things, and could feel no sympathy with 
the vulgar cravings of an animal life. Pudding! 
Who could think of pudding, when there were 
blooming flowers and singing birds, and purling 
brooks, and the free, pure air of heaven wooing us 
abroad. Nevertheless, the pudding must be made, 
and I turned reluctantly from the window and the 
glorious prospect, and received instinctively the 
key of the large pantry from mamma's extended 
hand. 

** You will find the red spice-box on the second 
shelf, just by the sweetmeat jars,’’ she said. 

‘* Yes, ma’am,”’ I answered, as I gave one more 
glance at the window. 

‘* And the flour,’’ continued mamma, ‘ 
take from the barrel nearest the door.’’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘* And the sugar from the largest of those stone 
jars, on the right of the pickle-pots.”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘** And the eggs—you'll mind the eggs, my dear 
—the last in the house, I believe, but they'll do; 
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and if you havn’t quite enough, why, put in a little 
sal eratus.”” 

** Yes, ma’am.”’ 

**That is all,’’ said mamma; and I forthwith 
proceeded to the pantry, a room dimly lighted by a 
single small window, and filled with all manner of 
household commodities. 

Mamma was a housekeeper of the old school. 
**A place for every thing, and every thing in its 
place,’’ was her motto, and, accordingly, I found, 
as I had been told, the red spice-box on the second 
shelf, and the barrel of flour, and the stone jar of 
sugar close by the pickle-pots, and then I turned to 
look for the eggs. Now, the whereabout of these 
very necessary ingredients, mamma had torgotten 
to designate ; and, in this large, dark pantry, sur- 
rounded by all sorts of barrels, boxes, kegs, jars 
and dishes, I was at a loss to know where to look 
for them. I peeped first into a keg, and my olfac- 
tory nerves were saluted with the odour of pickled 
herring. Next, I passed my hand into the mouth 
of a stone jar, and drew it forth dripping with some 
unknown liquid. Next, I explored more cautiously 
the almost fathomless depths of a tall tin cannister, 
and was rewarded by a few grains of rice. I was 
just on the point of returning to mamma, when I 
espied, far above me, on the topmost shelf, an old- 
fashioned china pitcher, of exquisite beauty, an 
heirloom in the family, having been the property 
of all my grandmothers, and which I had not seen 
in a long time. In a moment, my foot was upon a 
candle box; the next step brought me to the head 
of a barrel, then came the first shelf, which I also 
mounted, and then, grasping the kindly offer of a 
projecting ledge, I stood suspended in the air, 
while, with my right hand, I brought down the 
object of my ascent. It was formed of the richest 
Dresden china, and, I verily believed, in my youth- 
ful days, that all Prussia did not contain its equal. 
Often had I heard its history; and now, as I gazed 
upon its painted flowers, I forgot my airy position, 
and was lost in a day-dream. 

I was a little child once more, and I sat on my 
grandmamma’s knee, with the pitcher before me 
on the smooth oaken table, (another relic of the 
past,) while she told me, in her kind and gentle 
accents, how this very pitcher had once been the 
property of a fair and lovely lady, many, many 
years before, longer than she could remember; and 
how this lovely Lady Grace—for such was her 
name—had pined away and died, just for the love 
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of a gallant knight, who had gone to the wars, and 
had been found dead on the battle-field; and how 
this pitcher had been given to one of our English 
ancestors by the dying lady, as a token of remem- 
brance. I had often mourned over the sad fate of 
the Lady Grace--for her story was a favourite 
theme in the long winter evenings, and my kind 
relative willingly indulged me with its recital; and 
now, as I gazed upon her beautiful memento, it 
came again fresh to my memory, although I had 
not heard it in years. The Lady Grace had held 
that very pitcher; the polished handle, now within 
my grasp, had been pressed by her ivory fingers. 
I was no longer in the dark pantry, but in the very 
chamber of the old castle, where she had lived and 
died. I looked from the deep mullioned window, 
and the wide park, with its red deer bounding away 
beneath the noble elms and spreading oaks, stretch- 
ed before me. I turned to the couch, with its mas- 
sive drapery, and there lay the dying maiden. She 
gazed upon me with her soft, languid eyes, and I 
saw, beneath the folds of her snowy robe, the faint 
beatings of her broken heart. Her taper hand 
rested upon the dark damask, and the blue veins 
were visible through the transparent skin. She 
spoke to me, and her tones were low, and sad, and 
wild, like the music of that mysterious lyre, whose 
voice is only wakened by an invisible touch. I 
knelt beside her, and took the fair hand in mine. 
It was cold as marble, and, as I did so 

‘“The eggs,’’ said mamma’s voice, at the door; 
** vou will find them——.”’ 

Wonderful transition! The ancient chamber, 
the dying girl, the English landscape, all vanished 
in an instant. I started, made one spring to the 
ground, and found myself within the barrel instead 
of beyond it, and my feet planted upon the very 
eggs I had been in quest of, and which, with true 
housewife’s care, had been snugly laid away in 
the most unimaginable place. Nor was this all— 
the china pitcher, the family inheritance, which 
was to have been my own, lay shattered in a thou- 
sand pieces, having slipped from my hand as I de- 
scended. Poor mamma, with uplifted hands, and 
uttering most pathetic lamentations over her lost 
treasures, surveyed the scene of ruin, while I, 
overcome with shame and grief, clambered from 
my unpleasant position, dripping with the broken 
eggs, and wishing most heartily that I had never 
seen the china pitcher, or heard the unhappy his- 
tory of the Lady Grace. 
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THE LATE THOMAS 


Stnce the last pages of the August number of 
this magazine were written, information has been 
received of the death of one of the greatest poets of 
modern times—of the poet who has sung in the 
most touching and beautiful strains of our own his- 
tory, and whose works have been more read than 
those of any other contemporary in this country. 

The father of Tuomas Camrpe.t was a retired 
merchant at Glasgow. His youth had been passed 
in Virginia, whence he returned before the Revo- 
lution, leaving several members of his family to 
share the fortunes of the new republic. The poet 
was born on the twenty-seventh of September, 

777. When twelve years old, he entered the 
university of his native city, and, in the following 
year, gained a prize for a translation from AnrtstTo- 
PHANES, afier a hard contest, over a competitor of 
nearly twice his age. He was here seven years, in 
all which time he had scarcely a rival in classical 
learning; and the Greek professor, when bestowing 
on him a medal for one of his versions, announced 
that it was the best ever produced in the university. 
He made equal proficiency in other branches of 
education, and, on completing his academical 
course, studied medicine and law. 

He quitted Glasgow to remove into Argyleshire, 
whence he went to Edinburgh, where he was fer 
several years a private tutor. At the early age of 
twenty-one he finished ‘‘ The Pleasures of Hope,’’ 
which placed him in the front rank of contempo- 
rary poets. In the spring of 1800, he left Scotland 
for the continent. While at Hamburgh, he wrote 
the ‘‘Exile of Erin,’’ from an impression made 
upon his mind by the condition of some Irish 
exiles in the vicinity of that city; and, with the 
Danish war in prospect, his famous naval lyric, 
‘*Ye Mariners of England.’’ He travelled over 
the most interesting portions of Germany and 
Prussia, visited their universities, and formed 
friendships with the Scuteceis, Kiorstocr, and 
other scholars and men of genius. From the walls 


of a convent, he saw the charge of Krenav upon‘ 


the French at Hohenlinden, which he has so vividly 
described in his celebrated ode upon that battle. 
Soon after his return to Scotland, in 1801, he re- 
ceived a token of the royal admiration of his 
“Pleasures of Hope,’’ in a pension of two hundred 
pounds; and, after a short residence xt Edinburgh, 
married Miss Matitpa Srincrarr, and settled at 
Sydenham, near London, where he remai:sed many 
years, and wrote ‘‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,” ‘‘ Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter,’’ and several of his minor pvems. 
In 1820, he became editor of the New Monthly 
Magazine, which he conducted with a spirit and 
ability worthy of his reputation, for ten years, at 
the end of which time the death of his wife induced 
its abandonment. In this period he took an active 
interest in the causes of Greece and Poland; was 





CAMPBELL. 


three times elected Lord Rector of the University 


of Glasgow; discharged the duties of Professor of 


Poetry in the Royal Institution; and laid the foun- 
dation of the London University. 

For several years before his death, Mr. Camr- 
BELL produced nothing of much excellence. ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim of Glencoe, and other Poems,’’ which ap- 
peared in 1842, owed all their little reputation to his 
name. He died at Boulougne, on the fifteenth of 
June, 1844, and his remains were interred in the 
Poet’s Corner of Westminster Abbey, on the third 
of July. 

Campsetu’s poetry has little need of critical il- 
lustration. His chief merit is rhetorical. There 
is no vagueness or mysticism in his verse. The 
scenes and feelings he delineates are common to 
human beings in general, and the impressive style 
with which these are unfolded, owes its charm to 
vigour of language and forcible clearness of epithet. 
Many of his lines ring with a harmonious energy, 
and seem the offspring of the noblest enthusiasm. 
This is especially true of his martial lyrics, which 
in their way are unsurpassed. The ‘‘ Pleasures of 
Hope,”’ his earliest work, is one of the few stand- 
ard heroic poems in our language. Poetic taste has 
‘undergone many remarkable changes since it ap- 
peared, but its ardent numbers are constantly re- 
sorted to by those who love the fire of the muse ag 
well as her more delicate tracery. Though more 
generally read, it is by no means equal to ‘‘ Ger- 
trude of Wyoming, a Pennsylvania Jale,’’ written 
in the full maturity of his powers, and character- 
ized by remarkable taste, feeling and tenderness. 
Nearly all Campsetv’s earlier writings are popular, 
and although a more transcendental school of poetry 
is at present in vogue, admirers of felicity of ex- 
pression can never fail to recognize the stamp of 
true genius in one who has sung in such thrilling 
numbers of patriotism and affection. 

Besides his poems, Mr. Camrsetr wrote ‘‘A 
History of Great Britain from the Accession of 
George III. to the Peace of Amiens,’’ ‘‘ Lectures 
on Greek Poetry,’’ ‘‘ Letters from the South during 
a Journey to Algiers,’’ Lives of Petrarch, Shaks- 
peare, and Mrs. Siddons, several articles on 
poetry and belles lettres, in the Edinburgh Ency- 
clopedia, and other prose writings, none of which 
deserved much consideration. His name appears, 
also, on the title pages of a ‘‘ Life of Frederick the 
Great, of Prussia,’’ but we believe he had little to 
do with the work. His ‘‘Specimens of the British 
Poets, with Biographical and Critical Notices, and 
an Essay on English Poetry,’’ was published in 
seven volumes, in 1819, and has recently been re- 
produced by Mr. Murray. It is a work of great 
value, containing much admifable criticism, and a 
judicious account of the poetry in the English lan- 
guage down to the time of Cowrer. R. W. G. 
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THE DYING SOLDIER: OR, “ DOST THOU REMEMBER?” 
TE SOUVIENS-TUt 

AIR—DE DOCHE PERE. 
AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE PIANO, PAR M. H. COLET. 


PROF. D’HARMONIE AU CONSERVATOIRE. 








ENGLISH WORDS BY J. T. 8S. SULLIVAN, AFTER THE FRENCH. 


‘* Dost thou remember, my trusty old com - panion,”” Once ask’d a captain of his dy - ing 
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Dost thou remember when France achieved such glory, 
3eneath the Pyramids on Egypt’s plain, 
By deeds of valour that yet shall live in story, 
When nought of armies and their kings remain? 
Canst thou recall the flame those tow’rs inspired, 
Where each one dared engrave a soldier’s name?” 
“Tcan recall it! *Twas there that France acquired 


Immortal honour and undying fame!” 


* Dost thou remember those Alpine peaks so hoary, 
Where through the snows we followed Buonaparte, 


With limbs all frozen, yet warm our love for glory, 
No frosts could chill a soldier’s daring heart! 
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And when, at last, tho’ many of us perished, 
We gain’d the plains of sunny ltaly——?”’ 
“ Ah, yes, brave captain, those days I’ve ever cherished ; 


But tell me, are they still as dear to thee ?” 


Dost thou remember when we by foes surrounded, 
Near Jena’s walls, ’gainst Prussia waging war, 

My life to rescue you fell severely wounded ? 
Upon thy brow I still can see the scar.” 

“ No more, my friend, forgive a soldier’s weeping ! 
The only prayer he asks before he dies, 

That thou, his mem’ry ever sacred keeping, 
Wilt love his name and close his aged eyes!” 
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this motto, and live accordingly ! 
lity is within the power of every family, no matter how 
huinble their condition. 
of regret and gratitude that we assert the almost unli- 
mited influence of woman’s agency in establishing this 
permanent nobility of our nation 


sacred authority. It is also 


compared with those of every other country. 
are here considered as the equals, intellectually and 


they are always treated. 
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Te souviens tu de ces jours trop rapides, 
Ou’ le FranCais acquit tant de renom ? 

Te souviens-tu, que sur les Pyramides, 
Chacun de nous osa graver son nom? 

Malgré les vents, malgré la terre et l’onde, 
Ou est flo'ter aprés l’avoir vaincu, 

Notre é:encard sur le berceau du monde, 


Dis moi, soldat, dis moi, t’en-souviens-tu ? 


Te souviens tu, que les preux d'Italie 
Ont vainement combattu contre nous? 

Te souviens-tu que les preux d’Iberie 
Devant nos chefs ont plié les genoux ? 

Te souviens-tu qu’ aux ehamps do l’Allemagne 
Nos bataillons, arrivant impromptu, 

En quatre jours ont fait une campagne 


Dis moi, soldat, dis moi, t'en-souviens-tu ? 


Te souviens-tu, de ces pluines glacés 
OU le Fran¢ais, abordant en vainqueur, 
Vit sur son front les npiges amassées 


Glacer son corps sans refroidir son ceur } 
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EDITORS’ 


“ What though no grants of royal donors, 
With pompous titles grace our blood, 
We'll shine in more substantial honours, 
And to be noble wil! be good.” 


Turn of the effect if every American would adopt 
Such a patent of nobi 


And it is with mingled feelinzs 


recret that our sex do 
not perform their duties more carefully, grasitude that 


Providence seems constantly opening more fully the way 
and indicating the means of improvement. 


vasion an faith will rule the world better 


That p 


than physical force, almost all men of sense and intelli- 
gence now almit, and that those gentle ministers are 
gaining a permanent conquest over mere brute strength, 


is as certain as that the divine right of kings has lost its 
certain that the Spirit of 
Freedom, in emancipating man, must elevate woman 


also, for the child always inherits the condition of its 


mother, and where women are enslaved or degraded, 


their sons must be base and of a slavish spirit. 


There is no more striking and conclusive proof of the 


superiority of our republican institutions over those of 
feudal Europe, than is shown in the superior station and 


comfortable condition which American women enjoy, 
Women 


morally, of men; and their inferiority in physical power 
is most abundantly and generously compensated to them 
by the sedulvus care, attention and kindness with which 
Whoever treats an American 
woman with rudeness is considered a brute or a fo- 
reigner. 

We introduced, in our July Number, some extracts 
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Souvent alors au milieu des alarmes 
Nos pleurs coulaient, mais notre cil abattu, 
Brillait encore lorsqu’on volait aux armes ; 


Dis moi, soldat, dis moi, t’en-souviens-tu ? 


Te souviens-tu qu'un jour notre patrie 
Vivante encore descendit an cercueil, 
Et que l'on vit, dans Lutéce fiéirie 
Des €.rangers marcher avec orgeuil ? 
Grave en ton ceur ce jour pour la maudire 
Et quand Bellone enfin aura paru, 
Qu'un chef jamais n’ait besoin de te dire: 


Dis moi, suldat, dis moi, t’en-souviens tu 7 


Te souviens-tu— mais ici ma voix tremble, 
Car je n’ai plus de noble souvenir; 

Viens t’en |l’ami nous pleurerons ensemble 
En atiendant un meilleur avenir. 

Mais si la mort planant sur ma chaumi€re 
Me rappelait au repos qui m’est dQ, 

Tu fermeras doucement ma paupiére 


En me disai.t: soldat, t’en souviens tu? 
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from Aimé-Martin’s work, showing the shockingly de- 
graded condition of the large mass of females among the 
labouring classes of France—we will now give a glimpse 
of British civilization in the manners which are preva- 
lent towards women. It is froma late work,* and one of 
great merit 

“Leaving Killarney for Cork, in the mail coach, I 
took my usual favourite seat aloft. Beside me was a 
well-dressed, blooming young lady—a rare companion- 
ship on the outside of a coach; but she had two children 
with her, and room could not be made for them within. 
A little atiention on the part of my friend C. and myself 
was necessary to place them comforiably upon the seat, 





and she expressed her thanks very warmly for a civility 
so unusual. {| say unusual, for the courtesy to ladies, 
which is universal at home, among all classes of society, 
is unknown on the public roads of Great Britain. No 
man of any condition in America would retain an inside 
seat in a coach, if any woman, even the poorest, were 
exposed to the weather without; but I have seen passen- 
gers in English coaches secure their own comfort, in 
more ways than one, at the expense of all their fellow- 
travellers, ladies not excepted. Sv far as the manifesta- 
tions of little courtesies and kindnesses go, there can be 
no comparison between the passengers in public con- 
veyaaces in the two countries.” 

There is also another miserable result from the spirit 
of that oligarchy, which rules with more than a despot's 
power, the destinies of Great Britain.— Not only is 
woman treated with that rudeness which shows the 
mass of the men to be coarse, selfish and ungenile- 
manly, but genius is undervalued, and literary talent 
held of small account, compared with rank and wealth, 
those gods of an Englishman's worship. A late British 
writer thus forcibly discusses the subject. 


* Observations in Europe, by the Rev. J. P. Durbin, 
President of Dickinson College. 
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“We believe it may safely be asserted, that while in 
no coun ry in Europe is the intrinsic weight of the lite- 
rary character greater than in England, in no country in 
Europe is the conventional or social weight less. We 
have no hesitation or doubt about the matter, that fewer 
literary men, as such, are sought after, promoted, or dis- 
tinguished by the government of this country, than by 
any other government in the world, be it arbitrary, con- 
stitutional or democratic. 

“At this moment Russia affrds us an example, in the 
illustrious Humboldt, of a merely literary and scientific 
man in the highest station to which a subject can be 
called by the favour of his sovereign, that of premier 
minister. he Premier Minister of France, too, is like- 
wise a man of naked talent, a mere literary man. The 
Ambassador of the United States of America, at the Court 
of Mairid, represents at once the political interests and 
the literature of his country.* Goethe was created a 
Privy Councillor as a mark of respect to his literary 
merit, and this, though the homage of a petty sovereign 
to the greatest of his subjects, was, it should be recol- 
lected, the greatest honour this petty sovereign had in 
his power \o bestow. 

* We shall not stop invidiously to enumerate the grea, 
names of our time who have been utierly neglected. con_ 
demned to poverty, isolation and neglect by the indif- 
ference of those who have from time to time swayed the 
destinies of this country ; we shall only request the reader 
to recall—and he will find it no heavy charge upon his 
memory—the names of those who now, or at any former 
period of our literary history, have been advanced, for 
their merely liverary merit, to lofty or distinguished sta- 
tion. 

“Tf, in making this calculation, the reader will keep 
out of view politico-literary hacks, or those who ‘to 
party gave up what was meant for mankind ;’ if, deduct- 
ing the men of literature, who were also men of birth, 
family influence or connection, who have risen above 
the common kind, he wiil find that, bating a brace of 
baronetcies conferred within our memory, a few palury 
subordinate places in public offices, and a score or two 
of ‘Chandlery’ pensions, not half a dozen of the thou- 
sand men that have done honour to the literary name of 
Britain have been promoted for their literary merit, nor, 
when we say half-a-dozen, do we believe that such half 
dozen may be found.” 

We hope our American ladies will value the high pri- 
vileges they enjoy as companions and equals of freemen, 
who, in throwing off the tramme'ls of military power and 
herediitury rank, have elevated women, by making the 
moral influeace which she will always wield, the con- 
troliug power of society and of government. 

* * * * * 7 . 

The Vicar of Wakefield said he was tired of being al- 
ways wise—and we fear our readers will feel the same 
ennui if we make our Table too heavy. So the Fashions 
shall have a small corner, though we would not encou 
rage what Chaucer styles “ moche surperfluite”’ and ‘“‘wast 


* He might have added that the American ambassador 
now at the Court of St. James, owes his elevation to his 
talents as a literary man.—Eb. 
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“The Autobiography of Heinrich Slilling, late Aulic 
Counsellor of the Grand Duke of Baden,” transiated 
from the German, by S. Jackson. We are glad w find 
that the Herpers have given an edition of this unique 
and exceedingly interesting work. We had read the 
English copy, which, besides this narrative of Stilling’s 
life, contained selections from his “correspondence” 
with many of the most eminent men of his time, in Eu- 
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of cloth in vanitee.”’ A distinguished writer—a man, of 
course—has observed that “it was not worth noticing the 
changes of fashion except to ridicule them.’ We must 
allow that nearly all obsvlete fashions do appear ridicu- 
lous. Look at this bonnet, which was the pink of the 
mode ia 1789; and here is another for the following year, 





1790; and here is the feshion of 1796. But it was re- 
served for the opening of the century to show the acme 
of absurdity. This bonnet of 1800 is the perfection of bad 


[aN 





taste—invention could no further go; and as ever since 
there has been an improvement in the outer adornment 
of the heads of ladies fair, we hope and trust the dark 
ages of fashion are over for ever. 





Our Correspondents will, we trust, excuse us for a 
month or two, when we will resume our search among 
the MSS., and endeavour to find all beautiful things. In 
the mean time the young writers, who do aot even allow 
the melting heats of summer to dissolve their bright vi- 
sions of “ eternal fame,” will do well to bear in mind this 
salutary advice, from a great critic as well as renowned 
poet. 

“Gently make haste, of labour not afraid, 

A hundred times consider what you’ ve said ; 
Polish, repolish, every colour lay, 
And sometimes add, but oftener take away.” 


“Clio” will be attended to in our October number. 
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rope. We hope the Harpers will give another volume, 
containing these letters, and also translations from Stil- 
ling’s works, which are among the best and most instruc- 
tive, in the estimation of religious people, which have 
been published in Germany. 

Mra S.C. Hail is engaged on a new novel, which will 
soon be published. 

“Sketches from the Life of Christ,” by Mrs. H. V. 
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Cheney, is a litthe book which mothers will find of much 
use in the instruction of their young children. Mrs. C. 
is a plesant writer, as her “ Peep at the Pilgrims” and 
*“ Village Sketches”’ have shown; but this last work is 
most ia accordance with her own warm heart and love- 
able character. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York, and George S. 
Appleton, Philadelphia, have just putlished “Miscella- 
neous Essays on Christian Morals, Experimental ana 
Practical,” by John Foster, author of “ Essays on Deci- 
sion of Character,” “Popular Ignorance,” &c. Mr. Fos- 
ter's reputation as a writer was established some twenty- 
five or thirty years since, by his masterly essays on 
decision of character, on the application of the epithet 
His writings are emphatically classical; 
: the most popular which 


romantic, &. 
and this new work will be amon 
have appeared since the “Christian Morals” of Hannah 
More. Speaking of Hannah More, the same publishers 
have issued “ Domestic Tales and Allegories, illus- 
traling Human Life,” by Hannah More, in a cheap and 
popular form, which will undoubtedly meet sh Wone- 
sive patronage. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published the sixth 
number of ‘Neal's History of the Puritans,” a work full 
of curiousand instructive matter. ‘They have commenced 
the publication of the “Transactions of the Society of 
Literary and Scientific Chiffoniers, being Essays on 
Primitive Arts in Domestic Life.” The first number is 
devoted to the Spoon, and it is the richest jeu d’esprit of 
the season. “The Triumphs of Time," by the author of 
“Two Old Men’s Tales,” is all that expect 
from the most vigorous and graphic of the modern writers 
for sale at the peri- 
odical publication mart of Mr. R. G. Berford, No. 101 
Chestnut street, as well as the latest numbers of Har- 
pers’ “ Pictorial Family Bible,” and Hewiu’s “ Pictorial 






we might 


of fiction. The above works are al! 


Shakspeare.” 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published “ Kohl's 
Scotland,” which canuot fail to attract attention aflerthe 
author’s successful descriptions of Russia and Austria 

Mr. John Allen, of New York, has just published 
“The Martyr Wife,” and “The Temptation,” from the 


ever interesting and well regulated pea of T. S. Arthur, 








Esq. 

vir. G. B. Zieber, of Philadelphia, has published “The 
Two Sisters; or, Life’s Changes,” by the same popular 
author. 

Mr John Pennington, of Philadelphia, has published 
“An Inquiry into the Distinctive Characterislics of the 
Aboriginal Race of America,’ by Samuel G. Morton, 
I. D., author of “ Crania Americana,” “Crania gy pti- 
” &c., one of the most learned and able writers of 


ana, 
this or any other country 

Messrs. Bennet, Backus & Hawley, of Utica, N. Y., 
have commenced the publication of “The American 
Journal of Insanity,” edited by the officers of the New 
York State Lunatic Asylum. The subject is one of in- 
tense interest to every one who has a mind, as every 
mind is subject to derangement. It is treated in a style 
of enlightened literary and scientific taste, so that the 
most fastidious reader will find both entertaininent and 
instruction, if the succeeding numbers equal the first 
in literary merit, this journal will become one of the 
most popular in the country. 

Messrs. Langley, of New York, have published Mr. 
Gregg’s long expected work on the “Commerce of the 
Prairies.” \t is beautifully illustrated, and written in a 
very interesting style. 

“Alida; or, Town and Country,” by Miss Sedgwick, 
has just been received by Perkins & Purves, of this city, 
and, of course, is eagerly sought. Miss sedgwick’s stories 
are always popular. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have just published “Lives 
of the Queens of England,” by Agnes Strickland, Vol. 
VIL, in a style to match the preceding volumes. All 
the world now know that this is ene of the most interest- 
ing biographical works that has ever appeared in our 
language. 


“Scottish Airs,” No. 6, completes Vol. I. of this de- 
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lightful collection, Judah Dobson is the publisher, and 
every body ought to be buyers. 

“Lady’s Musical Library.” 
continues to prosper under the judicious catering of 
Measrs. Ferrett & Co. 

Carey & Hart have published in three volumes, and in 
beautiful siyle, “Sydney Smith's Miscellanies.”. We 
need hardly call attention to the writings of this author, 
But the reverend gentle- 


This excellent work 


as they are so well known. 
man has gained some notoriety, apart from his literary 
talents, for his fierce denunciations against our state and 
its institutions 

G. B. Zieber & Co. have published “ Mackenzie's 
Case,”’ with a review, by J. F. Cooper. The book is 
very prettily bound. Who was the binder? They have 
also republished “Corinne; or, Italy,” by Madame de 
Sta A delightful work. 

“The Spoon,” No. 2, with upwaris of one hundred il- 
lustrations, has been sent us by the Messrs. Harpers. It 
is by no means a spooney production. Carey & Hart, and 
Berford, have it for sale. 

“History of the Crusades,” by Charles Mills. An 
excellent library book—not one of the ephemeral pro- 
ductions of the day, but a real substantial work. Lea & 
Blanchard deserve great praise for the republication of 
this standard work. 

“The Life of Beau Brummell,” extracts from which 
have been so eagerly sought efter by the readers of the 
New York Albion, has been published by Carey & Hart. 
It is a very amusing as well as instructive book. Captain 
Jesse might, however, have merely referred to some of 
the Jo Miller jokes so ofien related of Brummell. But, 
perhaps, it was necessary in relating the history of a man 
was, to pul down all that was said by 





so celebrated as he 
and of him. 
“Human Health, or the Influence of Atmosphere and 
Locality, Change of Air and Climate, Seasons, Food, 
Clothing, Bathing and Mineral Springs, Ezercise, 
Corporeal and Intellectual Pursuits, §c., Fc , 
riene, 


Sleep 
on Healthy Man, constituting Elements of Hy 
by Robley Dunglison, M. D., Professor of the Institutes of 
Medicine, &c., in Jefferson Medical College of Phila 
delphia, Lecturer on Clinical Medicine and Attending 
Physician two the Philadelphia Hospital, Secretary to the 








American Philosophical Society,” & We give the 
above in full—for we think, without exceptiva, that this 
work by Dr. Dunglison is one of the must able volumes 


ever published. It is worthy of its amiable author, who 
is a credit to the profession he adorns. 

Miss Ellen Pickering’s novel of the “Grandfuther” is 
worthy of her reputation. We lieve it is the popular 
book of the week. Harper & Brothers,and Carey & Hart. 

“ Morse’s School Geography,” got up in the beautiful 
style of Mayor Harper and his indefatigable brothers, 
has been sent us through the agency of Caréy & Hart of 
this city. 

Carey & Hart have issued “The Comic Blackstone,’ 
from the London Punch, illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank. We heard one of our judges, a few days since at 
Cape May, express a wish for its publication. From the 
extracts he had seen, he presumed it would certainly be 
in the hands of every member cf the bar, as well as those 
who could appreciate a goud travestie. 


—_— 


Our Encravines.—We challenge our contemporaries 
to produce such engravings as “Jhe Mill Boy,’ in our 
August number, “Not Invited,’ in this number, and 
“The Grave Diggers from Hamiet,”’ to be published in 
next. Annuals, domestic or foreign, are included in 
our defiance. We have also ready to print, “The Teach- 
er,” by Ellis, “Portrait of 7. S. Arthur,” by W. G. 
Armstrong, “A Hard Subject to Paint,” by Welch, with 
a host of other fine engravings. 
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Fushion Plate.—The fashions for this month are wed- 
ding-dresses, and we think them beautiful. However, 
we leave our fair readers to judge for themselves. 
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